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By ROBERT B. MITCHELL 


mW YORK—Announcement of the 
ision to set up a joint company 
iation committee to meet with 
resentatives of the field in the 
rest of better home office-field 
tions was enthusiastically ap- 
ded at the annual meeting here of 
4: Insurance Assn. of America. 
2 company committee will repre- 
“IA and American Life Conven- 
and the president of LIAMA will 
 avited to attend the meetings. 
|; the LIA session on current prob- 
s, President Roger Hull of Mutual 
New York recalled that several 
jrs ago it had been suggested that 
pany and field representatives sit 
m together and discuss what could 
done about divisive influences, 
ea appeared to be gaining strength. 
Hull said informal meetings were 
i and the company people found 
field representatives serious and 
structive and deeply interested in 
dit the agents and the home offices 
ld do jointly to enhance the stature 
the career agent and clear up mis- 
derstandings between home office 
i field. 
The group felt it would be helpful 
have a mechanism through which 
e problems could be discussed. 
ordingly, it was recommended to 
LIA board that a committee on 
id relations be set up. In this way 
would be readily possible to talk 


rank Barrett To 
place Grubbs As 
“ braska Director 


t) mediately following his inaugura- 

in January, Gov.-elect Frank 
tison of Nebraska will appoint 
ak Barrett director of insurance, 
lacing William E. Grubbs. 

‘the age of 28, Mr. Barrett will 
»f me the youngest director in Ne- 
sxfs! history, breaking the record 

ie oi fr. Grubbs when he was ap- 

at 32. 

Serrett, who on the invitation 
‘rubbs already has moved in 
soe latter to effect a smooth 

Mion of the office, is a graduate 
University of Nebraska law 

for the past few years he has 

i an attorney for Nebraska Na- 

al Life. 

resident of Nebraska National Life 

Thomas R. Pansing, who was di- 

tor immediately before John Bin- 

hg, Mr. Grubbs’ predecessor. Messrs. 
msing and Binning also are partners 

a Nebraska law firm. 
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Directors of Farmers New World 
e€ approved a 5% stock dividend. 
bck certificates and/or checks in lieu 
fractional shares will be mailed Jan. 
to stock of record Dec. 30. 
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with the agents, either through Na- 
tional Assn. of Life Underwriters or 
any of the state associations. 

The discussion leader, Bruce E. 
Shepherd, executive vice-president of 
LIA, called on Harry K. Gutmann, 
Mutual of New York, New York City, 
president of New York State Assn. of 
Life Underwriters, for his opinion of 
the new setup. Mr. Gutmann expressed 
much gratification at the step, for he 
said “we in the state association and in 
NALU have been concerned because 
there was no one to talk to” about 
field-home office problems. 

Said Mr. Shepherd: “I am personally 
very happy that this step has been 
taken.” 


eation Of Company Committee 


fo Meet With Field Applauded 


It was obvious that the rest of the 
assemblage felt the same way. 

Other areas covered in the current- 
problems discussion were the company 
federal income tax and the relative 
growth and economic significance of 
insured and uninsured pension plans. 

B. M. Anderson, vice-president and 
counsel of Connecticut General Life, 
expressed gratification at the just- 
issued final revenue service regula- 
tions dealing with phase I of the law. 
The service went along with the com- 
panies on the five main points they 
wanted altered in the original pro- 
posals. 

W. Lee Shield, executive vice-presie 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 





R. B. Mecklenborg, 
S. S. Scoville In 
New D.L.B. Posts 


CINCINNATI—Robert B. Mecklen- 
borg, editor of the D.L.B. Agent’s Serv- 





S. Samuel Scoville 


R. B. Mecklenborg 


ice, has been promoted to editor of the 
Diamond Life Bulletins, and S. Sam- 
uel Scoville, assistant editor of the 
D.L.B. Agent’s Service, will succeed 
him as editor of the Agent’s Service. 
Both are CLUs. 

The Diamond Life Bulletins depart- 
ment will continue to be under the di- 
rection of Executive Editor H. P. Grav- 
engaard, who is a vice-president of 
The National Underwriter Co., publish- 
er of both D.L.B. services. 

Mr. Mecklenborg went into life in- 
surance in 1949 with Northwestern 
Mutual Life at Cincinnati. He won its 
bronze, silver and gold button produc- 
tion awards and during his last three 
years as an agent he led the agency 
in paid-for lives, with an average of 
more than $600,000 a year. He was ap- 
pointed supervisor in 1955 and district 
agent in 1957. In 1959 he received a 
special award for paying for $179,000 
on 17 lives in a single month. 

Mr. Mecklenborg has been an in- 
structor for LUTC part 2 and for 
Northwestern Mutual’s initial and in- 
termediate courses. He received the 
national quality award for eight con- 
secutive years, qualified for the Ohio 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 


3% Gain In Nov. 
Ordinary Sales, No 
11-Month Increase 


November ordinary sales amounting 
to $4,526,000,000 represented a 3% in- 
crease over 1959 figures for the month 
but ordinary sales of $46,901,000,000 
in the first 11 months showed no more 
than a nominal percentage change of a 
dollar increase of only $49 million, ac- 
cording to LIAMA. The 11-month 
figure includes $514 million in 1960 
and $643 million in 1959 written on 
groups of persons under individual 
policies. 

Sales of all types of life insurance 
in November totaled $6,649,000,000, a 
gain of 6%, and for the 11 months 
were $65,293,000,000, up 4%. 

Group sales were $1,580,000,000 for 
the month, an increase of 26%, and 
for the January-November period were 
$12,115,000,000, up 23%. Group figures 
include only new groups set up and 
not additions to group contracts al- 
ready in force. 

November industrial sales totaled 
$543 million, a decline of 7%, and for 
the 11 months were $6,277,000,000, 
down 1%. 


Worthington To Be 
Home Life Chairman, 
J. H. Wood President 


LIAMA Managing Director 
Assumes New Post Feb. 1; 
B. W. Huey To Succeed Him 


NEW YORK—Home Life of New 
York has elected J. Harry Wood presi- 
dent, and has advanced President 





J. Harry Wood 


W. P. Worthington 


William P. Worthington to chairman. 
Mr. Worthington will continue as chief 
executive officer. He has been with 
Home Life since 1933 and has been 
president since 1953. Both men will 
assume their new duties Feb. 1. 

Mr. Wood is managing director of 
LIAMA, where he will be succeeded by 
Burkett W. Huey, currently LIAMA 
secretary and director of institutional 
relations. 

Home Life’s new president entered 
the life insurance business 34 years 
ago with John Hancock. In 1933 he 
joined LIAMA, then known as the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
but rejoined the Hancock three years 
later as vice-president in charge of the 
general agency department. In 1944 he 
became executive head of the Massa- 
chusetts Protective companies includ- 
ing Paul Revere Life. 


Served As Consultant 


Later Mr. Wood served as a consult- 
ant to life companies, a professor of 
management at Washington. Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, editor of the CLU 
Journal and professor of finance at 
University of Miami. 

In 1958 Mr. Wood was appointed 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) 





Clarence J. My- 
ers, president and 
chairman of New 
York Life, left, 
Passes gavel to 
Walter O. Menge, 
president of Lin- 
coln National Life, 
upon Mr. Menge’s 
election to succeed 
Mr. Myers as 
chairman of Insti- 
tute of Life Insur- 
ance. Institute’s 
annual meeting 
was held at the 
Waldorf-Astor ia 
Hotel in New York. 
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Security Mut. (N. Y.) Wanting Role Of ‘Star’ Executive 


Spurs Intensive Talent Search 


Names R.M. Best V-P, 
Others Promoted 


Security Mutual Life of New York 
has elected to the position of vice- 





Harland L. Knight Robert M. Best 


president in charge of the agency de- 
partment Robert M. Best, who has 
been manager at Columbus for Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance. At the same 
time, the company promoted Harland 
L. Knight, agency vice-president, to 
vice-president in charge of public re- 
lations; Graham C. Thompson, actu- 
ary, to principal actuary, and Kenneth 
P. Lord, assistant to the president, to 
vice-president and assistant to the 
president. : 

Mr. Best began his insurance career 
as an agent for Business Men’s Assur- 
ance, and in 1948 joined Security Mu- 
tual as director of group sales, later 
becoming assistant superintendent of 





Kenneth P. Lord 


Graham C. Thompson 


agencies and director of group sales. 
In 1953, he returned to the field with 
his former company as assistant man- 
ager at Columbus. 

He has been a director of Columbus 
Life Underwriters Assn., secretary of 
the Columbus CLU chapter, a director 
of Ohio A&H Assn., chairman of the 
A&H committee of Ohio Life Under- 
writers Assn, president of Columbus 
A&H Assn., director of Insurance Fed- 
eration of Ohio, and president of 
Columbus General Agents & Managers 
Assn. of NALU. 


Expanded Duties For Knight 


Mr. Knie>t will take on expanded 
duties both in personnel and as direc- 
tor of public relations. He joined Un- 
ion Mutual in 1932, rising eventually 
to agency vice-president in 1943. In 
1949, he became agency vice-president 
of Paul Revere Life and Massachu- 
setts Protective, serving in that posi- 
tion until 1957, when he joined Secu- 
rity Mutual. 

Mr. Johnson entered Metropolitan 
Life’s actuarial department in 1932, 
serving in various posts until . 1948, 
when he became associate actuary for 
Security Mutual. He later was named 
actuary. He is a member of Society of 
Actuaries. 

Mr. Lord started his insurance ca- 
reer with Travelers in 1938, later be- 
coming assistant manager of the John 
Street agency at New York and man- 
ager at Cincinnati. He became general 


In the life insurance 
the search for executive talent is par- 
ticularly urgent because of “the wan- 
ing influence of the so-called ‘star’ in 
our business,” said President David E. 
Kilgour of Great-West Life at the 
symposium on competition for man- 
power during the annual meeting of 
Life Insurance Assn. of America at 
New York. 

Except in the field of personal sales, 
said Mr. Kilgour, the broadest oppor- 
tunities are open “only to those who 
can truly and effectively work through 
others rather than by the magnitude 
and brilliance of their individual ac- 
complishments.” 

Other speakers in the symposium 
were Abram T. Collier, vice-president 
of John Hancock, and President John 
A. Mayer of the Mellon National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Kilgour said that in his own 
company “15 years from now there 
must be 10 or a dozen top-flight men 
ambitiously eager to take over the key 
roles. These men must emerge from 
a larger group of 60 or 70 who, in 
turn, must have bubbled up through 
our total organization. Prerequisite to 
any such success is the absolute nec- 
essity that we must be getting the right 
kind of raw material with which to 
build. We are not convinced that we 
get enough by normal hiring processes, 
so in a supplementary way we comb 
the field for 10 or a dozen outstanding 
young men each year.” , 

The universality of the life insur- 
ance business is one of its great at- 
tractions to young men. 

“Almost every major city on this 
continent has the home office of at 
least one life insurance company,” Mr. 
Kilgour commented. “Some have many. 
Talent and experience in our business 
is a truly negotiable currency sought 





Huey, New Managing 
Director, Has Had 
Long LIAMA Career 


Burkett W. Huey, who will become 
managing director of LIAMA Jan. 1 
when J. Harry 
Wood leaves to be- 
come president of 
Home Life of New 
York, has had an 
extensive career 
with LIAMA and 
in the life insur- 
ance business. 

Mr. Huey has 
been an officer of 
LIAMA since 1958, 
when he was 
named director of 
institutional rela- 
tions divisions, became assistant direc- 
tor of the division in 1952 and associate 
director in 1954. 

A graduate of Jamestown (N.D.) 
College, Mr. Huey taught school and 
coached basketball for two years and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 





Burkett W. Huey 





agent of Mutual Benefit Life for 
Maine in 1955, and then joined Secu- 
rity Mutual in 1957. He is a past pres- 
ident and educational chairman of the 
southern tier (N.Y.) CLU chapter, and 
a member of the CLU development 
council. 


business after in Los Angeles or Toronto as in 


New York or Iowa. If you attain rec- 
ognized stature and ability in life in- 
surance in the field of your choice, 
you can never be stymied, trapped 
behind a boss you dislike, or caught in 
a shuffle that seems to impair your 
long-term best interest. At least until 
you are 45, you are free as a breeze.” 

The “breadth” of the life insurance 
business is another important attrac- 
tion. 

“The main divisions of our compa- 
nies embrace a series of businesses 
within a business, in which one can 
pursue the field of his choice in the 
knowledge that all roads can lead to 





Abram T. Collier 


David E. Kilgour 


the top,” the speaker pointed out. 
“Each of them, sales, investment, ac- 
tuarial, administration and now elec- 
tronics, individually holds a fascina- 
tion and scope for individual ability 
far greater than do many middle- 
sized businesses.” 

Mr. Kilgour noted that of the 70 
officers of Great-West Life, 23 were 
appointed when they were less than 
30 years old, 15 were appointed under 
age 35, 17 were between 36 and 40, and 
15 were 40 or over. 

After having found young men who 
are potential leaders, the most import- 
ant factor in their speedy develop- 
ment is the selection of the people they 
will work for, for “the greatest varia- 
tions can exist in the individual dis- 
position and willingness and capacity 
to stimulate and enthuse young men. 
Projects can be exciting or drudgery, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 9) 





Endorse McNamara 
For NALU Secretary 


Wisconsin Assn. of Life Underwrit- 
ers has announced the endorsement of 
the candidacy of 
NALU Trustee 
Frank G. McNa- 
mara, Old Line 
Life, Waukesha, 
for the office of 
secretary of Na- 
tional Assn. of Life 
Underwriters. The 
action follows the 
earlier endorse- 
ment of Mr. Mc- 
Namara by the 
state board of di- 
rectors at the an- 
nual convention last spring in Madi- 
son. Each of the 15 local associations in 
Wisconsin has endorsed him as a candi- 
date. 

A wheelhorse in local, state and na- 
tional association affairs for more than 
25 years, Mr. McNamara has served as 
president of the Wisconsin state and 
the Land O’Lakes associations, Wiscon- 
son GAMC, as chairman of the Wis- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 


Frank G. McNamara 
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Postmaster General 
Day Is No Stranger 
To Public Service 


Vice-president J. Edward Day 
Prudential, who has been selected 
President-e lec t 
Kennedy as Post- 
master General, is 
no stranger to pub- 
lic service, having 
played a promi- 
nent role in the 
administration of 
Gov. Adlai E. 
Stevenson of IIli- 
nois. 

Mr. Day was Mr. 
Stevenson’s aide 
for legal and legis- 
lative matters 
when the latter became governor ; 
1949. A year later he became Illini 
insurance director, serving until 1%} 
He was chairman of Zone 4, 
National Assn. of Insurance Co 
sioners and vice-chairman of the NA 
life insurance committee. As head, 
the Illinois department, he dem 
strated an energy and ability whi 
brought him to the attention of P 
dential, whose post of associate gene 
solicitor he accepted in 1953. 

His public career has been my 
concerned with civic activities than} 
party politics, however. He headed 
bi-partisan committee for constitutin 
al amendment in Illinois and led ti 
1959 YMCA drive in Los Angeles. 


Edited Harvard Law Review 


A graduate of the University ; 
Chicago and of Harvard where 
edited the Harvard Law Review, kf 
Day practiced law in Chicago with 1 
firm of Sidley, Austin, Burgess 
Harper prior to World War II. Her 
turned to that organization in 19 
after having served 45 months in th 
navy. 

While at the Newark home office 1 
Prudential, Mr. Day developed a leg 
and legislative program designed 
win approval of the variable annuj 
plan in the New Jersey legislatu 
Since 1957, he has been vice-preside 
in charge of the Los Angeles region 
home office. 

Of Mr. Day’s new appointment, 
rol M. Shanks, president of Prudenti 
commented: ‘Prudential greatly 
grets losing Ed Day but is proud of! 
being named Postmaster General. 

“I’m sure that the public will fi 
him, as we have, to be a capable a 
imaginative administrator, with 
incisive mind and a facility for solvil 
large and difficult problems. He's 
warm, hardworking and effective pm 
son.” 

At 46, the new Postmaster Gene 
will harmonize with most of Mr. Ket 
nedy’s other cabinet choices in th 
they compose one of the youngé 
groups of presidential aides ever. ™ 
Day currently serves on Califo 
Gov. Brown’s business advisory col 
cil and is vice-chairman of the si 
commission on metropolitan problet 


United Of Chicago Celebrates 
Its President's 50th Birthday 

United of Chicago’s agency {0 
celebrated President J. R. Hogan’s 4 
birthday with a two-week sales ca 
paign that showed a debit increase 
$23,886 (United Fire’s premiums 
included in this figure). Total incre 
for the year now stands at appro 
mately $60,000. 
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Report from Chicago... 
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Growth and progress . . . dramati- 
cally portrayed by The National 
Underwriter’s latest rankings of 
717companies—North American 
up 65 positions over the previous 
year! 

This is a typical North Ameri- 
can action story—a continued 
story. For instance: this year 
North American’s Ordinary life 

tAuthority: _ sales (exclusive of group or re- 
The National insurance) were up 250°% over 
Underwriter. \ the first four months of 1959. 
Based on 717 At North American Total- 
Companies . - ae Quality* has been fused with 

Reporting modern professionally tested 
total-merchandising. Together 
they command the authority 
that wins sales for North Ameri- 
can fieldmen. 

Whatever the aim may be in 
life—or A&H sales—The North 
American’s positive performance 
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Federal Income Tax 


Deals Are Explored 


Certain federal income tax aspects 
of lease-back transactions were dis- 
cussed by C. Malcolm Ross, counsel at 
the Chicago regional home office of 
Prudential, in his paper presented at 
the winter meeting of Assn. of Life 
Insurance Counsel in New York City. 
Following is Mr. Ross’s summary of his 
paper. 


This paper discusses some of the 
federal income tax aspects of lease- 
back transactions. The cases and the 
pertinent parts of the Internal Revenue 
Code and of the Regulations which are 
considered involve determinations con- 
cerning the federal income tax de- 
ductibility of losses on saies, the in- 
cludability of receipts in income as 
proceeds of sales or as rents, and the 
deductibility as rents or non-deducti- 
bility as installments of purchase price 
of payments made under agreements 
called or drawn in the form of leases. 
These determinations are based, in 
turn, upon other determinations as to 
whether purported sales are sales 
made solely for cash or are exchanges 
of “like kind” property, or whether 
purported leases are really leases or 
sales contracts. 

The cases analyzed relate to both 
real estate and personal property, such 
as machinery or equipment, and to the 
build-to-suit, or buy-to-suit, and 
lease-back types of transactions, as 
well as the sale (or purchase) and 
lease-back. Some cases are presented 
wherein only leasing transactions are 
considered because the decisions are 
pertinent in considering the leasing 
part of any lease-back transaction. 

There are only a few cases in which 
the courts have had before them the 
facts of true lease-backs. The corner- 
stone for lease-backs was the case of 
Standard Envelope Manufacturing Co., 
15 T.C. 41 (1950), which upheld the 
sale in the transaction, the internal 
revenue commissioner publishing his 
notice of acquiescence therein. The 
purpose here of the taxpayer corpor- 
ation was to generate cash needed in 
the business and to save taxes by 
taking a loss through the sale of one 
of its plants. 

The sale was subject to the seller 
taking back a one-year lease contain- 
ing, among other provisions, an option 
to extend for 24 years. The commis- 
sioner attacked the transaction as a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE i3) 
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Productive Advertising Needs 
Snags In Lease-Back Are Outlined At IAC Meeting 


Emphasizing the importance to pro- 
ductive advertising of an intelligent, 
creative, working agreement between 
insurance companies and their ad- 
vertising agencies, Carl J. Dueser, 
Wade Advertising, Chicago, addressed 
the mid-winter meeting of Insurance 
Advertising Conference in Washington, 
Bb: Cc. 

Wade Advertising handles the Zur- 
ich account and Mr. Dueser’s speech 
illustrated the value of such cooper- 
ation as he chronicled the development 
of the series of advertisements featur- 
ing the colorful Mr. Za. 


Lists First Requirement 


The first requirement for creative, 
productive advertising is management 
that believes in advertising and can 
visualize a creative idea and the re- 
sults that it may accomplish. Zurich 
has even suggested some of the best 
creative ideas used in its campaign, 
Mr. Dueser said. 

A complete, dead-level understand- 
ing between agency and client as to 
objectives and how to achieve them 
is essential. Complete respect for ideas 
and mutual recognition of which is the 
better of two ideas is also needed. 

Certain aspects of the whole situa- 
tion are assumed, Mr. Dueser stated. 
Namely, that the creative team knows 
business in general and insurance ad- 
vertising in particular—and also quite 
a bit about federal and state legisla- 
tion governing insurance advertising. 

The first thing Wade Advertising 
asked Zurich was—what are you try- 
ing to achieve? An obvious answer 
was to increase sales. But it was not 
quite that simple; more accurately the 
answer ran—to add on to an already 
effective sales organization. 


On Thin Ice 


Mr. Dueser said the next step meant 
skating “on the thin ice of motivational 
research.” In other words, to find out 
exactly what kind of agent the Zurich 
agent was. “We finally determined that 
while Zurich agents actually were 
earning as much or probably more 
than any other company’s representa- 
tives, that while they actually dressed 
as well or better, that while they didn’t 
under any circumstances go around 
shouting they were better than anyone 
else, they still had a feeling of being 
different, and being different in a 
desirable way.” 

These agents were rather proud of 
some of the world-wide features of 
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branches extended throughout the civ- 
ilized non-Communist world. The idea 
then was to somehow an image of 
such an agent to appeal to the par- 
ticular kind of people the company 
wished to attract. 

And so was born Mr. Za. 

Mr. Dueser said Mr. Za was to be 
immaculately tailored, sophisticated, 
completely American, yet with an in- 
definable touch of the continental 
about him; a man immediately identi- 
fiable. Rather interestingly, the easiest 
part of the entire campaign was find- 
ing a prototype for Mr. Za—he turned 
out to be the art director with whom 
the agency was working. 

A series of advertisements was 
then mapped out, each one of which 
had a definite purpose, Mr. Dueser 
noted. Zurich agents had long been 
successful in selling group coverages to 
large corporations. However, it was 
thought that perhaps new agents who 
might be attracted by Zurich’s new 
advertising might still be somewhat 
hesitant about corporate contracts. Ac- 
cordingly, an advertisement was de- 
vised titled “Who’s afraid of the big 
front door?” The door in question 
being the corporate front door. 


Ready For Change 


After a number of advertisements 
along this line, Mr. Dueser stated, the 
campaign had increased Zurich’s agen- 
cy system by 50%. The campaign was 
rolling. “But one of the things you 
have to do in this business is be ready 
for change overnight. Right now came 
a change. Zurich introduced its Merit- 
matic automobile policy. So all plans 
for ads were scrapped and we went 
Meritmatic.” 

Knowing there was talk among some 
agents that automation in the insur- 
ance companies might mean the end 
of the American agency system, it was 
decided to put forth an advertisement 
reassuring the agents, particularly in 
view of the increase in efforts by direct 
writing companies, Mr. Dueser said. 

After a good deal of wondering how 
to express Zurich’s faith in the agency 
system, the basic feeling of the com- 
pany towards the system—that it was 
nothing transitory, that it was per- 
manent as though graven in stone— 
was illustrated in the “great wall” 
advertisement. This showed Mr. Za 
chiseling the idea into what was meant 
to be a granite wall. 

As to whether Zurich’s top manage- 
ment believed in advertising, Mr. 
Dueser related the story regarding the 
advertisement that showed Zurich 
supported National Assn. of Indepen- 
dent Agents. In this one, a balloon was 
used and in it, along with the ubiqui- 
tous Mr. Za, was Neville Pilling, Zur- 
ich’s U. S. manager. 

In closing, Mr. Dueser emphasized 
that creativeness in advertising doesn’t 
necessarily mean a lot of copy. If 
pictures can tell most of the story, cut 
the copy accordingly. And in this con- 
nection, he mentioned .Zurich’s Christ- 
mas advertisement—which has no copy. 


Ariz. Group Managers Elect 

Harry Bender, Equitable Society, has 
been elected president of Arizona 
Group Insurance Managers Assn. Other 
officers are John Houser, Travelers, 
vice-president; Richard Koors, New 
York Life, secretary, and Richard Rit- 
ter, Massachusetts Mutual Life, treas- 
urer. 
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Great-West Life 
In Force Total 
Passes $5 Billion 


Great-West Life’s total in for 
passed the $5 billion mark in Novep 
ber. 

In 1946, 54 years after commenci 
business, Great-West Life’s in fon 
climbed to $1 billion. It took less tha 
six years, in 1952, to reach the secoy 


billion, three and one-half years, iP 


1956, to attain the third billion, ty 
and one-half years, in 1958, to pass th 


four billion in force mark, and two ayflls 


one-quarter years to reach the fiff 
billion. 

Of the total business in force at Noy. 
30, ordinary insurance amounted t 
$2,401,507,962 and group  insurang 
$1,733,112,552. The balance was in ap. 
nuities. 


NALU Meetings For 


Next Five Years Listed 


WASHINGTON-—Sites of its sched. 
uled annual conventions for the ney 
five years and midyear meetings fy 
1961 and 1962 have been announce 
by National Assn. of Life Underwrit. 
ers. 

“It is hoped that this informatio 
about NALU-sponsored events will k 
helpful to other life insurance organ. 
izations and to companies now involve 
in long-range planning for their mee- 
ings and conventions,” said Executive 
Vice-president Lester O. Schriver. 

Annual conventions approved by the 
NALU board of trustees to date ar 
1961, Denver, Sept. 24-29; 1962, Chi- 
cago, Aug. 26-31; 1963, Bal Harbour, 
Fla., Sept. 8-13; 1964, Cincinnati, Sept 
20-25; 1965, Portland, Ore., Sept. 12-11. 

Midyear meetings already scheduled 
are 1961, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., April 
16-20 and 1962, Memphis, March 18-22 
NALU midyear meetings will not be 
held after the 1962 commitment has 
been honored. 


Guardian Employes Contribute To 
Xmas Fund For Local Charities 

Home office employes of Guardian 
Life, as in past years, have again 
contributed to a special Christma 
fund, to be used for gifts to 17 chari- 
table organizations in the neighbor- 
hood of the home office. Sharing it 
the distribution this year are a chil 
dren’s day nursery, a home for the 
aged, a youth center, and _ sever 
churches. 





Levering Cartwright 
INSURANCE STOCKS 


Life-Fire-Casualty 


Cartwright, Valleau & Ce 


Members Midwest Stock Exchange 
Board of Trade Building 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
WAbash 2-2535 Teletype CG14%5 
You may telephone erders eellect. 
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in Authority Gives 
Some Pointers On 
State Supervision 


What many listeners considered an 
in forpxcellent summation of the proper 
Novem nderlying principles of fair and ef- 
ective state supervision was given by 
mencigaymond Harris, recently retired New 
in for york department counsel and deputy 
less the uperintendent, in his response at the 

: ‘ner of the New York City Life 
anagers Assn. at which he was guest 
honor. Following is latter portion 
his talk, in which he summarized 
views on the role of state super- 





















€ secon 
years, iP 
ion, tw 
pass thr 
two anges 
he figggrision: 
Inasmuch as it is difficult and im- 
> at Norbractical for the legislature to lay 
inted tjfown in all circumstances definite and 
isurane fomprehensive rules of action, a rea- 
s in anfonable amount of discretion is dele- 
ated in regulatory laws to the ad- 
ninistrative official. The exercise of 
\dministrative discretion is subject to 
T he limitation that it must be guided 
yan express or clearly implied stand- 
ited bed, policy or purpose. 
; sched.§ Insurance supervision is a continu- 
he nexus process which must _be imple- 
ings fafmented by the rule-making power. 
nounceifhat necessarily carries with it the 
Jerwrit- bower to alter existing rules and make 
rew rules. In the construction of a 
rmatio Ktatute, counsel for an administrative 
will kbgency, in my judgment, should be 
organ- found by the same degree of reluct- 
nvolva ence in making a ruling overturning 
r mee- bn existing one that a court assumes 
cecutiv fn adhering to the doctrine of stare 
ver. iecisis in order to give recognition to 
| by the fhe two principal characteristics which 
ate ar fhe law possesses, namely, equal uni- 
2, Chi frersal application and certainty in 
‘arbour pperation. Thus law as represented by 
i, Sept f department ruling becomes a guide 
- 12-11 for future conduct of people who are 
heduled pubject to its sanctions. He should not 
, Aprifightly overturn an existing Tule but 
1 18-22 fhould do so when the rule is clearly 
not bePtroneous or when it has become ob- 


ont has kolete. 
Should Shun Management Role 


In carrying out this task of inter- 
ute Tobretation as well as others in the area 
ties ji supervision, great care must be 
1ardian taken to differentiate the responsibility 

again of supervision from that of manage- 
ristmas (ent. 

chari- | 1 each case of statutory construc- 
ghbor- tion, one must exercise informed judg- 
ing it ment and make a choice grounded 
a chil: fPOn historical research, reason and 
‘or th pommon understanding so as to reach 
wer he result intended by the lawmakers. 
sever Inasmuch as general propositions do 
not decide concrete cases, to borrow 
k phrase from Justice Holmes, it is 
necessary to make an accurate apprais- 
kl of the facts that are involved in 
ht he matter under consideration. 

It is in this area that a specialized 

mowledge of the business practices is 
KS highly important. 


| Plust State Reasons 

















Finally, it is imcumbent upon the 
writer of the opinion to state his reason 
n support of his conclusions in order 
hat the opinion shall receive public 
onfidence and guide the future direc- 
tion of the law. 

While the superintendent is vested 
vith vast powers, he has traditionally 
‘xercised them with due regard to 
€ accommodation of conflicting inter- 
sts. However, in conformity with the 
ustomary procedure, the  superin- 
endent’s determinations are subject 
0 judicial review. 

Perhaps I may be prejudiced be- 
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cause of my long years of service in 
the insurance department, but never- 
theless it is my judgment that the ad- 
ministration of that department in 
New York represents the workings of 
the rule of law in the supervisory 
field at its best. 


]. Henry Smith Heads 
Medical Information 
Unit, Succeeds Irving 


J. Henry Smith, underwriting vice- 
president of Equitable Society, has 
been elected chairman of the executive 
committee of Medical Information Bu- 
reau, to succeed Dr. J. Grant Irving, 
chief medical director of Aetna Life. 

Dr. Edson E. Getman, 2nd _ vice- 
president and chief medical director 
of New York Life, was elected vice- 
chairman of the executive committee. 

New members elected to the execu- 
tive committee are Dr. Albert L. Lar- 
son, chief medical director of Travelers; 
Dr. Francis A. L. Mathewson, medical 
director of Great-West Life, and Pearce 
Shepherd, vice-president and chief 
actuary of Prudential. 
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Variable Annuity 
Lite Seeks Easing 
Of SEC Restriction 


WASHINGTON—Variable Annuity 
Life has applied to Securities & Ex- 
change Commission for modification 
of its order of last February to relieve 
the corporation from certain restric- 
tions on its participation in the insur- 
ance business and from the require- 
ment to maintain reserves equal to 
125% of regular reserves required for 
variable annuity contracts in the pay- 


out period. 
The commission issued an _ order 
giving interested persons until Dec. 


20, 1960, to request a hearing on -the 
company’s application. Meanwhile, 
SEC issued the following release: 

“At the time of the earlier order, 
it was not possible for Valic to dif- 
ferentiate between assets available in 
the first instance and for the satis- 
faction of claimants under variable 
annuity contracts and those available 
for claimants under policies of con- 
ventional insurance. Both classes of 
claimants looked to all of Valic’s as- 


5 


sets for the satisfaction of their 
claims, and their claims were deemed 
to be of equal rank. Subsequently, 
section 41 of the life insurance act of 
the District of Columbia was amended 
to provide for the establishing of sep- 
arate accounts in connection with the 
issuance of variable annuity contracts. 
Among other things, the new law pro- 
vides that ‘the assets of any such sep- 
arate account shall not be chargeable 
with liabilities arising out of any 
other business the company may con- 
duct.’ 


Wants Separate Variable Account 


“Accordingly, Valic proposes to es- 
tablish a separate variable annuity ac- 
count with respect to its existing var- 
iable annuity contracts. Valic intends 
to allocate to such separate account 
assets equal to the contract liabilities 
and regular reserves applicable to its 
existing contracts. “After the nec- 
essary steps have been taken, Valic 
proposes to issue a new series of vari- 
able annuity contracts which will pro- 
vide that the net investment rate ap- 
plicable to such contracts will be de- 
termined on the basis of the invest- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 













































Flexible-Age 


Retirement 








its fieldmen. 


The 














With LNL’s flexible-age retirement 
plan, the policyholder does not set the 
maturity date when buying the policy; 
he can wait until the date arrives be- 
fore making his choice. Naturally, cli- 
ents like this feature and LNL agents 
like to present it. 


Lincoln National’s flexible-age retire- 
ment plan is another reason for our 
proud claim that LNL is geared to help 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 














Fort Wayne, Indiana 





















LIFE COUNSEL ASSN. TOLD: 


Failure To Elect 
Option Worst Snag 


With Incompetents 


NEW YORK—Discussing ‘mental 
incompetence and various policy tran- 
sations,” in a paper at the winter 
meeting of Assn. of Life Insurance 
Counsel at New York, John H. Filer, 
counsel of Aetna Life, said the ques- 
tion that has produced the most litiga- 
tion in the area of incompetence and 
non-forfeiture options is the effect that 
incompetence has when the insured 
has made no attempt to select an 
option himself. 

“We find that most cases hold the 
right of election personal to the in- 
sured and therefore not exercisable 
after his death or incompetence,” said 
Mr. Filer. “The decisions are in con- 
flict where the insured dies within the 
period provided by the policy for the 
exercise of the option. The cases per- 
mitting exercise of the option refer 
to the right to exercise it as a ‘pro- 
perty right’ and though denying it, 
emphasize the ‘personal’ nature of the 
right and analogize its exercise after 
death to the purchase of insurance on 
a person after he has expired. 

“There is a clear distinction, how- 
ever, between the after-the-fact selec- 
tion of the option most favorable to 
the deceased insured and the selection 
of the option most favorable to the 
living incompetent which is made by 
a guardian with approval by the ap- 
propriate court. No _ reported case 
denies the power of a guardian to so 
act within the period set by the policy 
and such a decision would seem con- 
trary to one of the purposes of guard- 
ianship—preservation of the assets of 
the incompetent’s estate. 

“Settlement options may be exer- 
cised by the guardian of a minor 
beneficiary and by the guardian of an 
incompetent beneficiary, with court 
approval. An option to convert under a 
group insurance policy has been stated 
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to be exercisable by the guardian of 
an incompetent, and some cases infer, 
at least, that non-forfeiture options 
may be selected in an incompetent’s 
behalf if done within the time pro- 
vided. It would seem rash to assume 
that these indications would not be 
followed in most jurisdictions. “How- 
ever, if the period of time provided by 
the policy for exercise of the particular 
option has expired with no election on 
behalf of the insured, the fact of his 
incompetence during the entire period 
will not extend the time for such 
action. This seems reasonable, par- 
ticularly if a guardian could act for 
him during the period. If there is no 
guardian, the potential loss and in- 
equity to the insured from, in effect, 
permitting postponement of the elec- 
tion until the option most adverse to 
the insurer becomes clear would out- 
weigh the argument, analogous to the 
tolling of a statute of limitations, that 
one powerless to act should not be 
foreclosed by the passage of time. If 
forfeiture of the coverage were the 
alternative rather than the ‘automatic 
option’ provided by the policy, there 
might be more room to argue to the 
contrary.” 


Permeated With Confusion 


Mr. Filer said that while there are 
very few cases on which to base an 
estimate of a trend, the entire area 
covered by his talk is permeated with 
what seems to be unnecessary con- 
fusion, caused principally by efforts to 
force the subject into the legal cubby- 
holes usually reserved for contract and 
will cases. 

“We probably would be free from 
some of this had the courts frankly 
considered insurance cases on their 
merits, harmonizing the results with 
contract and other analogous princi- 
ples, while remaining free to introduce 
variations where warranted,” he con- 
cluded. 

Henry Gold has been named man of 
the month for Midland Mutual Life, 
marking the second time this year and 
the fifth in his career that he has been 
so named. 
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Here's How Hancock Automated Its 
Entire Ordinary Issue Operation 


Electronic data processing machines 
have made _ well-nigh unbelievable 
changes in the operations of many 
home offices. Here’s what happened 
when John Hancock automated its en- 
tire ordinary issue operation and all 
the procedures connected with it. 

As late as 1950, the Hancock or- 
dinary insurance rate book showing 
the premiums for all plans and provi- 
sions could be carried by agents in 
their coat pockets. When an agent 
mailed an application to the home 
office, the premiums were figured by 
hand or desk calculators; the policies 
were hand typed, and some 12 differ- 
ent issue notifications were repro- 
duced from a typed duplicating master. 

These forms in turn were routed to 
various areas of the company. As most 
of the ordinary billing, accounting, re- 
serve and dividend operations were 
performed on punched card equip- 
ment, an average of 12 cards had to 
be punched from the notifications of 
each policy issued. 


Got EDPM In 1956 


With the delivery in 1956 of John 
Hancock’s first large-scale data proc- 
essing machines, electronic ordinary 
insurance billing was inaugurated, fol- 
lowed shortly by commission authori- 
zations. Other large applications such 
as dividend and reserve calculations 
for ordinary insurance began to be 
developed. The machine was a Rem- 
ington Rand Univac. Hancock got its 
first Univac II in early 1958, and re- 
placed the original Univac I with 
a second Univac II in early 1959. 
While the conversion program was un- 
der way, the company was growing 
rapidly, expanding its insurance cov- 
erages so fast that great stress was 
put on the clerical issue procedure. 

Introduction of the family plan in 
1957 brought a new dimension of dif- 
ficulty to the hand calculating of pre- 
miums and typing of policies. Thus, 
the company was finally faced with 
either greatly expanding its issue cler- 
ical forces, or further mechanizing pro- 
cedures. 


Decided To Mechanize Issue 


The decision made was to mech- 
anize the issue procedure as soon as 
possible, especially in view of the Sig- 
nature policy series program for 1959, 
which was to be predicated on an au- 
tomatic issue procedure. This was a 
bold and sweeping modernization of 
the entire ordinary insurance line. 
Policy contracts were completely re- 
designed, reduced in size and simpli- 
fied in language. Related plans were 
merged into common formats, and ob- 
solete plans eliminated. 

A single page, called the policy 
specification sheet, was designed to be 
printed automatically and become part 
of the policy, showing all the variable 
data such as name, amount, issue date, 
rider information, premiums, etc. Max- 
imum amounts of the lower policy se- 
ries were raised, discounts for larger 
amounts were further extended and 
reflected in a completely new premi- 
um rate structure. New riders and 
dividend options which made the Han- 
cock contracts more flexible were in- 
troduced. 

Although the over-all Signature se- 
ries program did not begin to take 
shape until late in the summer of 1958, 
and many details still remained to be 
worked out, the computer was com- 
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mitted to the issue of this new ser; 
beginning Jan. 1, 1959. 

This represented a fixed and wu 
terable deadline. No other method 
handling this new series could possih 
be used, and there was no other p 
cedure to run in parallel with 
checking purposes. The whole prog 
was to stand or fall on the ability 
the data processing department to g 
procedures and programing prepar 
on time. 

The procedure was designed to 
dle every stage of issue from begj 
ning to end, in four distinct phasg 
written, approved, paid-for and mont 
ly statistical. 


Accepts Punched-Card Data 


In the first phase, the system x 
cepts punched cards containing infy 
mation abstracted from the applie, 
tions; checks the input data for y; 
lidity and consistency; calculates pr 
miums, commission rates, duration 
discounts and allowances from facto 
contained on a master premium fact, 
tape; edits and prints the policy sp 
cification pages of the policies, t 
initial premium receipts and the figj 
office issue records; prints instructioy 
for assembling the remaining pr 
printed pages of the policies; and @ 
ters the details of all policies writta 
that day on an accumulated issue tay, 

After the printed outputs have bea 
delivered to the issue division ay 
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assistant commis 
sioner of Arkansas and _ president 


Fannie Hardy, 


National Federation Of Business ! 
Professional Women’s Clubs, left 5 
assisted in cake-cutting ceremony 
Amelia Reichert, assistant vice-ptt 
dent of: New York Life and pr 

of the New York League of Busiis 
& Professional Women, at a tea host 
ing Miss Hardy and sponsored by # 
New York League. Tea took place 
New York Life’s home office builds 
during week Miss Hardy was attend 
a meeting of National Assn. of Inst 
ance Commissioners. 
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iI figh Priced Pension Plan For 
7 mall Employer Can Be Least 







1eW Seri The idea that the high priced pen- 
gon plan for the small employer can 
and unaigetually be the lowest priced one in 
nethod @the long run is a sophisticated concept 
d possibi,pout which many producers may not 
ther p pe aware, Ralph H. Patton, superin- 
With f@jendent of agencies and director of 
> Progra§pension trust sales of Berkshire Life, 
ability @igld a meeting of New York City Life 
ent to aiinsurers Assn. Mr. Patton, in his speech 
Prepanfpelow, explains how, as in all insur- 
ance, it is the time factor which de- 
d to haftermines costs, and that “there is a 
m. begifnorrible economic pitfall awaiting any 
*t phasafperson who confuses price and cost.” 
1d mont; 
By RALPH H. PATTON 


In discussing the lowest cost pension 
rstem afiplan for the small employer, we could 
Ng infygeasily become involved in a_ highly 
applig§ technical discussion of annuity tables, 
1 for yginterest rates, mortality discounts, and 
lates px§the finer points of the actuarial pro- 
luratioyf iession as applied to the funding of 
mM. facto pension benefits. In the short time al- 
1m facte§ loted I doubt if we’d make much prog- 
licy spgress, and I doubt further whether you 
icies, tas a producer and I as a person pri- 
the figf marily interested in sales, would gain 
structiogf a great deal from it other than an 
ing py interesting intellectual exercise. 

and ef However, our topic is cost, and cer- 
S Writtaf tainly mathematics are heavily in- 
sue taxf volved in any kind of cost analysis. 
ave beaf Therefore, so that we can start on the 
sion ajgsame foot, let’s do a mathematical 
1) problem together to make sure we are 
all! thinking in the same terms. Purely 
as an abstract mathematical exercise, 
let’s assume that we are going to have 
aroad race—a gymkhana I believe is 
the way the sports car enthusiasts refer 
to it—where the problem is not to see 
how fast we can go, but in how pre- 
tise a fashion we can cover a given 
distance. 














Obvious Answers 


Let’s say that our course is over a 
hill where the distance is exactly one 
mile uphill and exactly one mile down- 
hill. If we go up the first mile—half 
the course—at 30 miles an hour, how 
fast do we have to go down the other 
side—the second half of the course— 
fo average precisely 60 miles an hour 
Over the entire course? The answer, 
os is obvious. The obvious answer 

90. 

Now, just to make sure we’re cor- 
= tect, since we do want to be precise, 
let’s check our answer out a little bit. 
Sixty miles an hour is the speed that 
we want to average. Sixty miles an 
hour is one mile a minute. Therefore, 
to cover the entire course of two 
miles, how much time do we have? 
Two minutes. 

However, if we go up the first side 
of the hill—one mile—at 30 miles an 
hour, how long does that take? Two 
minutes. So, how fast do we have to 
g0 down the other side in order to 
average 60 over the whole course? 
The mathematically correct answer 
is infinity. In other words, it can’t be 
done. 


The Element Of Time 


The real point is that the obvious 
answer, in this instance, also is the 
hom} Wrong answer. I suggest that the 
py ie} Missing element in that equation, the 
ace i item that we overlooked is time. This 
yildg j 1S not just a problem of distance. This 
end} 1S a problem of distance and time. In 
Inst} the mathematics of living (and pension 


Expensive Over The Long Haul 


planning, as with all insurance, is a 
living problem) time is an element of 
which we must continually be aware 
if we are not to be led to an obvious, 
and not necessarily correct, solution. 

Certainly if we are to compare costs 
of various types of pension plans for 
the small employer, we must first 
recognize that true cost develops over 
a period of time as compared to price 
which is static. Furthermore, cost is 
not a concept which we can consider 
in a vacuum. To hold any level of 
validity cost must be measured in 
terms of what the purchaser wants to 
buy, not necessarily in terms of 
what he gets if they don’t happen to 
be the same things. 


Special Concept 


We’re concerned with the lowest 
cost pension plan for the small em- 
ployer and this is a very special con- 
cept indeed. I have gone to our files 
and pulled 20 cases at random that 
have been placed recently with our 
company. I found a number of com- 
mon denominators which help define 
this special concept by the practical 
test of what is actually happening. I 
might mention that our company spe- 
cializes in pension plans for the small 
employer, which accounts in part for 
why a random selection should show 
this kind of average. 

I found that the 20 cases averaged 
approximately eight employes per case 
and called for an annual deposit in 
the neighborhood of $8,000. I found on 
taking these cases apart, even to a lim- 
ited extent, that there was a tendency 
to concentrate the benefits and cost 
in one or two employes in each plan, 
obviously the top management of the 
company—in most instances employes 
who were also stockholders in the 
company 


Pattern In 20 Cases 


In 20 cases the pattern was as fol- 
lows: One case had less than 40% of 
the deposit going for the benefit of 
one or two employes; six cases had 
40%—49% going for the benefit of one 
or two employes; and 13 cases had 
more than 50% of the deposit to the 
plan going for the benefit of one or 
two employes. For any person who has 
worked in pension planning I suspect 
this ratio does not surprise you. 

I went to the files for a sample, 
however, in order to be able to estab- 
lish that, by and large, a pension plan 
for the small employer has one basic 
characteristic regardless of the type of 
benefit formula or the level of bene- 
fits provided. As a general pattern, a 
pension plan for a small employer is 
one in which approximately 50% or 
more of the deposit to the plan goes 
for the benefit of one or two employes 
who will most probably remain with 
the company until their normal retire- 
ment date. 


Not Simply A Tax Loophole 


Let me digress for a minute, because 
such an illustration without amplifica- 
tion could well give aid and comfort 
to those who maintain that under such 
circumstances a qualified pension plan 
for a small business is simply a tax 
loophole which is costing the govern- 
ment untold sums in loss of revenue. 
The Treasury Department in its ap- 
proach to HR-10 last year attempted to 
attack the procedure for qualified plans 


on just this basis. It should be made 
quite clear that these plans do not 
provide an inordinately high level of 
benefits for the participants—that in 
fact, by actual check, none of these 
plans measure up to the existing level 
of benefits provided by many fully 
accepted qualified plans of major 
United States corporations. 

Further, not once, but in a number 
of instances, the plan contains a ceiling 
on the benefits which any individual 
may receive under it in order to keep 
the percentage of contributions going 
for the benefit of employe stockhold- 
ers down close to the level of 50% of 
the total contributions. Further, in only 
three of the 20 is there any offset what- 
soever for social security benefits. So 
that, in fact, between the ceilirgs im- 
posed and the failure to elect to make 
use of the device of reducing benefits 
proportionate to social security income 
which will be received, the more highly 
compensated employes under these 
plans receive a lower level of benefits 
than a correspondingly paid employe 
would receive if he were employed by 
a national corporation. 

Let’s go back. We were considering 
the fact that we may define a pension 
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plan for the small employer as ene in 
which approximately 50% or more of 
the deposit to the plan goes for the 
benefit of one or two employes who 
will most probably remain with the 
company until their normal retirement 
date. What has this to do with cost? 
Simply this—that if this is the average 
situation, we are dealing with a special 
set of circumstances with special re- 
quirements. Knowing that these spe- 
cial circumstances and requirements 
exist, we are no longer free to make 
certain assumptions which we _ too 
often have been in the habit of apply- 
ing across the board. ; 
Let’s look at our customary ap- 
proaches to pension funding. The self- 
administered trust technique, because 
it lacks spread of risk, is a most un- 
likely device for the small employe 
group. As far as group annuities are 
concerned, the principle of large num- 
bers, heavily involving mortality and 
turnover discounts, obviously can’t 
function as originally intended where 
only eight lives are involved. There 
can be price reductions, but careful 
analysis will usually indicate a cor- 
responding reduction in benefits and 
agent compensation so that rarely is a 








Cash Value 


—and the price. 





than ordinary life. 


We pay Lifetime Renewals. 


Insurance 


At Near Term Rates! 


If a prospect can afford term, then chances are 
he can afford lifetime coverage (with cash values ) 
under our new LIFE MODIFIED AT 70 policy. 


This is level premium insurance at a rate a 


step higher than term but 9 to 35 per cent ower 


Another feature. This policy gives heaviest 
protection during the early years of a man’s life, 
when he needs it most. The face value is twice 


as much before age 70 as it is after. 


By lowering the face value at 70, the policy permits 
a reduced premium — ow and throughout the 
life of the policy. Yet, it still builds cash values! 


Prospects will like the permanent protection 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of California 
Home Office: Los Angeles/ Earl Clark, C.L.U., Vice President 
(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) 


.. they last as long as you do! 








amount to the number of deaths fore- 
cast by the CSO mortality table, there 
will be enough money to provide full 
pension benefits for each remaining 
employe under this pattern. 


Accumulated $47,634 


We have, however, a special situa- 
tion to watch in this plan in that 50% 
of the employer’s deposits—and by a 
happy coincidence in this particular 
plan it happens that it is exactly 50% 
—go for the benefit of the employe 
stockholders who, unless they should 
die or sell the business, will be with 
the company to normal retirement date. 
The deposit to the side fund for their 
benefit, earning 3% interest for 20 
years since they are both age 45, will 
accumulate to $47,634. 

To convert their policies to provide 
the required income, however, will re- 
quire $62,694 so that $15,061 must be 
made up through fall-ins to the fund 
from the accounts of other participants 
who terminate or die. We are deposit- 
ing an amount for the other partici- 
pants equal, however, to the amount we 
are depositing for these two men so 
that that should be no problem. 


Ten Terminations Needed 


true cost reduction effected. 

We come, then, to the two individual 
policy methods which are most fre- 
quently used for the small employe 
group. They differ in several respects. 
Under the fully insured retirement 
income method, the employer makes 
an annual deposit which is the maxi- 
mum which can be required to fund 
the benefits for each individual em- 
ploye, in its entirety, by the time the 
employe reaches normal retirement 
date. 

The auxiliary fund technique calls 
for the purchase of an ordinary life 
policy, or one substantially equivalent 
to it, providing the same initial death 
benefit as under the retirement in- 
come method. Also, it requires deposits 
to a side fund in such an amount 
that, together with interest earnings 
at an assumed rate, there will be 
enough money on hand to convert the 
policy of each employe who is with the 
company at his normal retirement date 
to a matured retirement income policy 
paying the pension income required 
by the plan. 


No Interest In Side Fund 


There is one further difference in 
that in most instances an employe who 
terminates under an auxiliary fund 
plan, whether by death or otherwise, 
has an interest only in the life in- 
surance policy on his life and not in 
the side fund. Therefore at termina- 
tion of an employe the amount ac- 
cumulated for his account is released, 
to be applied to the accounts of others, 
or to reduce future premiums if not so 
needed. Under the retirement income 
method the full value of the policy, 
which is the full value of the account, 
is paid on death, and the employe of- 
ten has an interest, in whole or in part, 
in the full cash value of the policy on 
termination during his lifetime. 

The aggregate initial deposit required 
of the employer for an auxiliary fund 
plan is, on the average, about 10% 
lower than that required under the 
fully insured method. Obviously, in a 
time of intense price competition the 
auxiliary fund method gets a lot of 
very favorable attention. 

Which of these techniques repre- 
sent the lowest cost plan for the small 
employer? 


For an example, let’s take an em- 
ploye who is making $100 a week, who 
came into the plan at age 30 and who 
is going to get 50% of his salary, in- 
cluding primary social security as a 
pension. The deposits to the side fund 
for his benefit, if he terminated after 
10 years’ participation in the plan, 
would have accumulated to $1,600, so 
that all we need is about 10 such ter- 
minations out of the 6 non-stockholder 
employes during the next 20 years to 
make up the necessary $15,000 in or- 
der to pay the employe stockholders 
who will—100 to 1—be there for the 
benefits called for under the plan. 

Obviously that is a horrible example, 
but the figures are real and they il- 
lustrate the fact that, where you may 
be reasonably positive that benefits 
amounting to half of the cost of the 
plan will, by all odds, have to be paid 
out, you are in a situation where the 
installation of the plan almost has to 
accelerate turnover in the company 
rather than reduce it, if the assumed 
fall-ins to the plan are to be realized. 
The point is that this shortage has to 
be made up from somewhere. If every- 
one remains to normal retirement date, 
the fund is short, not just $15,000 (the 
amount required for the two stock- 
holders), but $30,000 in order to pro- 
vide full benefits for all employes. 
Where is it to come from? 


Customary Pattern 


Let’s look at how the price reduc- 
tion is arrived at. In the description 
of the auxiliary fund technique you 
may note that the deposits to the side 
fund were in such an amount as to 
provide the money necessary to convert 
the policies on the lives of those em- 
ployes who were with the employer 
at normal retirement date. The cus- 
tomary pattern is to apply a discount 
for mortality using the CSO mortality 
table and a discount for interest, since 
certainly the fund will profit through 
its investments. 

The accepted interest discount today 
is about 3%, which these days seems a 
most reasonable interest assumption. 
The net effect in dollars and cents is 
something like this (it will vary slight- 
ly from company to company, but 
these are actual figures): A fully in- 
sured retirement income type plan for 
eight employes calls for a gross annual 
premium of $7,817. An auxiliary fund 
providing the same retirement death 
benefits and the same initial death 
benefits calls for a total deposit, gross 
insurance premium and side fund to- 
gether, of $7,061, a price reduction of 
$756 a year. 

If the fund earns 3% and if termina- 
tions under the plan (note that there is 
no turnover discount), if terminations 
for whatever reason under the plan 


Substantial Savings 


Well, what about the substantial 
saving in employer outlay? Certainly 
if the plan succeeds in its intent and 
reduces turnover, and if deaths freeing 
sufficient amounts of money don’t oc- 
cur, doesn’t the employer have these 
savings which he can use to make up 
any deficiencies? 

“Isn’t a penny saved a penny earned? 

Not, unfortunately, in today’s tax- 
regulated economy. You will remember 
that a fully insured plan would have 
required a gross outlay of $7,817 and 
the auxiliary fund plan a gross outlay 
of only $7,061, thereby effecting a sav- 
ing of $756 a year. Unfortunately, of 
that $756, since it no longer is a de- 
ductible item, 52% wil! be paid to the 
federal government in corporate in- 
come taxes and about 5% to the state 
government in state income taxes, so 
there must be added to the $7,061 of 
deposit to the plan $431 of taxes which 
will nevertheless have been paid on 
these profits of the company. 

The net saving after taxes is $325 


HeNATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


General American's Christmas Dolls 


Admiring some 
of the dolls dressed 
for Christmas by 
home office em- 
Pployes of General 
American Life, are 
Reina Heroux of 
the’ policyholders 
service depart- 
ment, chairman of 
the project, and 
Major Danielson 
who accepted the 
dolls in behalf of 
the Salvation 
Army. Employes 
dressed more than 
300 dolls, which 
were then distri- 
buted by the Sal- 
vation Army. 
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saved by having $431 less dollars of LAHU Mails Blanks For 


tax money to work for the benefit of 
the participants in the plan. Over a 
period of 20 years that $325 net saving, 
had it been deposited in the form of 
the gross premium for the fully insured 
would have 
$26,438, an effective net interest rate 
of 12%, without considering the dif- 
ference in dividends, and if these are 
it amounts to just below 
16% effective net annual interest. 

I suggest that the net earnings ef- 
fect of putting these tax deductible 
dollars to work cannot help but pro- 
duce the lowest effective cost, where 
you know turnover will largely not oc- 
cur. We are insurance men. In the plan 
can’t the net-after-taxes 
cost be considered a very modest pre- 
mium indeed? To insure that the plan 
will be fully funded, as against the 
risk that the employer will have to 
make up these shortages at a later 


plan, 


added in, 


illustrated, 


date? 


High Cost, Low Cost Pian 


In any particular situation the low- 
est cost pension plan for any employer 
can only be determined by a most care- 
ful analysis of what he is trying to do 
and the circumstances which exist in 
his own company. Please don’t get the 
impression that Berkshire Life is op- 
posed to auxiliary fund plans. We love 
them, and we write a great many of 
them. That, however, is not our topic. 
The topic is the special situation we 
most often find in very small groups 
where, out of our extensive experience, 
we have found that the so-called high 
priced plan is actually the lowest cost 
plan. This is sophisticated concept of 
cost, but one in which I’m sure those 
of you more experienced in the field 
will readily join me. 

This much I have tried to convey— 
that there is a horrible economic pit- 
fall awaiting any person who confuses 
price and cost. True cost for a living 
program cannot be evaluated in the 
absence of the factors of time and 
true purpose which, in this gymkhana, 
is the distance. Failure to take maxi- 
mum opportunity of putting away tax- 
deductible deposits to reserves at the 
earliest possible date can be equivalent 
to going up the hill at 30 miles per 
hour, leaving the employer later faced 
with the necessity of going faster than 
the speed of light if he is to keep the 
course without a loss. One thing is 
certain, that they have not yet repealed 
the basic economic law that you can’t 
take out of a barrel what you haven’t 
put into it. On the other hand, in a 
tax regulated economy there are a 
number of sources from which you 


can fill a barrel. 
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Top Agent Recognition 

Applications are now being acceptej 
by International Assn. of Health Un. 
derwriters for membership in the Leaj. 
ing Producers Round Table on tk 
basis of 1960 business. 

Three awards are given—gold fy 
over $20,000 of annualized premium 
silver for $15,000 to $20,000; and bronx 
for $10,000 to $15,000. Applicants may 
count group up to one-third of thei 
total production. 

The LPRT award is a certificate or, 
at slight extra charge, a wall plaque 
All winners receive insignia mats fo 
printing on stationery, and tie clas 
and lapel pin jewelry are available t 
them. 

Deadline for application is March |, 
and awards will be presented at local 
association meetings in May and June 


Northwestern Mutual's 
Agents Schedule Eastern 
Regional At N.Y., Jan. 6-7 


Northwestern Mutual Life’s eastern 
regional will be held Jan. 6-7 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York. Some 


accumulated to 


500 agents are expected to attend th} “To man 
meeting, with each agent paying his} would like 
own expenses. be an heil 
General chairman for the meeting} hefty, weal 
is Jason E. Stone Jr., Boston. J. Robert} but dull.’ 
Guy, New York, is arrangements 
chairman. Serving as chairmen fo | Needs Mor 
individual sessions are Duncan H. Bull “If we 
Rochester; Stephen A. Gilles, Utica; | sion and « 
John T. Heyman, Springfield, Mass; } industry w 
Grant B. Hill, Hillsdale, N. Y., ani} they exist 
Leonard J. Spence, Johnstown, Pa. licity or pt 
Company officers participating in | how large 
clude Donald C. Slichter, president; ] for us.” 
Robert E. Templin, agencies director; Mr. Coll: 
Robert E. Dineen, vice-president; Vit- | to refute p 
tor E. Henningsen, actuary, and Jatk J insurance | 
G. Brown, agencies superintendent. First, it 
of its comy 


office exec 


Nw Natl. Agent Completes isha Shed 


33 App-A-Week Years sales, tech 
Leo J. Dougherty, Sioux City, k, ~ a 
agent of Northwestern National, be J}. comp: 
completed 33 consecutive years i? Pi. in coy 
member of the company’s App-a-Wet for career: 
Club. The 1,716-time qualifier BS | iong range 
written at least one policy per wet Savings 
during that period, and this record @ might be | 
continuous performance is believed 1 incentive 
be one of the longest in the industry. be distrib 
Another Northwestern Nation Soups wi 
agent, Ben Goldish of Duluth, achieve If si a 
similar 33-year production succes lentld the 
prior to his retirement in 1956, but stock comy 
Mr. Dougherty has shown no indication In addi 
of retiring. control sh 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 
Wepending on the understanding and 
import attached to them. Mental doors 
~n be opened or slammed by the in- 
srest and patience or their lack shown 
wa superior. Initiative can be fostered 
s¢ squelched, and the personality and 
imagination of the officer concerned 
a dominant role in these two ex- 
es. 
ulus For A Keen Mind 


““How favored is the young man who 
fan enjoy the privilege of working 
josely with someone who is not only 
able himself, but who will truly dele- 
gate responsibilities. The privilege of 
frying your own ideas, or perhaps hav- 
ing their fallacies exposed with 
thoughtfulness and understanding is 
perhaps the greatest stimulus a keen 
mind can enjoy. 

“We should avoid the chilly and 
rougher exposures where they wither 
or leave us until we are throughly 
sure that our young men are ready 
for them. I believe that perhaps 50% of 
our mortality rate flows from errors of 
omission and commission on our side 
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on thfand not that of the young men con- 
cerned.” 

Z0ld for ‘ s e 

remiun: Collier Gives Views 

1 bronzf The battle for executive brains is 

nts may J not so much a “promotion” as a “mar- 

of thei | riage,” said Mr. Collier. 

“This marriage,” Mr. Collier said, 
cate o. | “involves the creation of a two-way 
plaque | relationship, which is designed, if all 
1ats for} goes well, to last a lifetime. It involves 
e clajfan intimate appraisal of subtle con- 
lable t) | siderations, both by the individual and 

the business; and after the appraisal, 
arch | J it involves a judgment of compatabili- 
it loc fty and an inner conviction that to- 
1 June | gether the parties will lead useful and 
happy lives.” 
Analyzing the impression made by 
the life insurance business on career- 
mn bound men, Mr. Collier said the image, 
7 unfortunately, is an ambivalent one. 

“Many of the young men we would 
astem | like to recruit respect our business as 
at the} an institution, but don’t consider it 
Some | attractive as a career,” he said. 

id the} “To many of the able young men we 
1g his} would like to interest, we appear to 
_ | be an heiress who is ‘handsome but 
eeting | hefty, wealthy but close-fisted, reliable 
Robert | but dull.’ 
ments 
n for | Needs More Than Public Relations 
Bull, “If we are to combat this impres- 
Utica; | sion and enhance the appeal of our 
Mass; J industry we must alter conditions as 
, ani | they exist in fact. No program of pub- 
i. licity or public relations, regardless of 
g in- | how large or how expensive, can do it 
ident; | for us.” 
ector Mr. Collier made several suggestions 
Vit | to refute popular objections to the life 
Jak | insurance business. 
ant. First, it must revise the philosophy 
of its compensation structure for home 
95 | Office executive jobs. While reports in- 
dicate that its wage scale for clerical, 
sales, technical and middle manage- 
h ment positions compares favorably 
j ie with other large businesses, its execu- 
ps tive compensation may be somewhat 
Veet low in some companies. Men looking 
hs for careers are concerned about their 
win long range monetary success. 
dd Savings from operating expenses 
dt | Might be used to constitute a pool for 
str. incentive compensation, which could 
onal be distributed to the individuals or 
syed | SOUPS whose work contributed to it. 
cess If such a plan could be developed, it 
but would be useful to both mutual and 
tion stock companies. 


In addition, methods of executive 
Control should be revised to convince 








Search Is Spurred For ‘Star’ Executives 


men in the career market that the 
life insurance business offers them 
early opportunities to test their abili- 
ties, prompt promotions, and a con- 
tinuing mental challenge. 

“We must take our able young men 
into a kind of partnership where their 
voices are heard, their opinions sought, 
their energies harnessed, and their 
creativeness tapped,” Mr. Collier said. 

The life insurance business is based 
on a plan where individuals reach 
their separate goals through collective 
action. It should be uniquely able to 
grant its executives the freedom they 
want and yet maintain a balance with 
the demands of the organization. 

“Can we not require of their (exec- 
utives’) interest and energy for the 
purposes of the organization, while at 
the same time, allowing them enough 
personal growth?” he asked. “Can we 
not so arrange our affairs that what 
constitutes growth for the company 
also constitutes growth for the indivi- 
dual?” 


Banker Gives Prescription 


The answer to the coming shortage 
of executives is to “grow your own,” 
said Mr. Mayer. 

“We are going to have to get these 
young people right out of college and 
push them hard,” he said. ‘“We’ll have 
to make the able and willing ones 
grow. We’ll have to scour our own 
companies and find every last person 
who has the ability to take responsibil- 
ity and give him all the training he 
can hold. We can’t be fussy about 
whether he’s got a college degree after 
his name, or if he comes from the 
right side of the tracks. Every talented 
individual has to be pumped up to 
pressure and kept pumped up.” 

Mr. Mayer said this approach is the 
only answer to “stealing each other’s 
top people,” as well as the only an- 
swer to business’s expansion needs. 

Developing young people in an ac- 
tive and all-inclusive sense means 
more than job skills, the principles of 
banking or insurance or business, and 
more than facts of technical profi- 
ciency, he said. It also includes “train- 
ing in the emotional situations and the 
philosophical and ethical considerations 
that are an inseparable part of busi- 
ness.” 

“I mean to include the realistic point 
of view that hard work pays off,” he 
said. “These young people must be al- 
lowed to see the results of their suc- 
cessful actions and to study them— 
perhaps even more than studying their 
mistakes. For I believe that you learn 
more from success than failure. It 
doesn’t take long for a new man in a 
new job to make a couple of mistakes. 
It takes him longer to get a few stars 
on his chart. It takes him longer to 
gain some confidence. 

“We’ve got to let these trainees 
have a free hand—a free hand and 
enough time to learn for themselves. 
We believe in the old saw that you 
can’t develop executives—you help 
them develop themselves.” 

While many successful companies 
do not have management development 
programs, Mr. Mayer said the trend is 
for more business firms to adopt these 
programs as the competition gets 
tougher. He cited recent studies among 
the 500 largest companies showing 
that 70% of all companies have some 
form of management development pro- 
grams, and that among the top 50 com- 
panies surveyed the ratio is 80%. 

Young people expect training, and 
they expect a full-sized opportunity to 

learn and grow, he added. Research 





LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 


by Assn. of Reserve City Bankers dis- 
closes that opportunity to learn and 
grow—to participate in training pro- 
grams is three times as important as 
salary to these young peopie, and 10 
times more important than security. 

“Unfortunately, few company presi- 
dents have a very clear idea of how 
training should be done,’ Mr. Mayer 
said. “There are lots of experts—com- 
pany personnel men and _ industrial 
psychologists, management consultants 
and college professors. They all have 
favorite theories and techniques and 
philosophies about executive training. 
There is cetrtainly no shortage of peo- 
ple who are willing to make a buck 
in the business of telling you how to 
train your future executives. 

“The result has been confusion in 
many management circles, and in some 
instances, complete disgust with the 
whole subject. We may have oversold 
ourselves on the values that can be 
gained from this training. And we may 
have oversold the trainees on their 
rate of progress, and in so doing 
ruined some good people. Sure, there 
have been quacks who have taken some 
pretty big companies through some 
pretty silly programs.” 

In spite of these growing pains, alert 
companies continue to plan manage- 


Quincy Agents Told 
Importance Of Belonging 
To State Association 


Leonard Nelson, Lincoln National, 
Peoria, and vice-president of Illinois 
Life Underwriters Assn., was guest 
speaker at the November meeting of 
Quincy (Ill.) Life Underwriters Assn. 

Mr. Nelson emphasized the im- 
portance to the agent of belonging to 
the state association. He said that most 
of the reasons for being a member de- 
velop from personal experiences in 
selling life insurance. He also brought 
news of state and national legislation 
and affairs. 





ment development programs, and this 
is shown by a recent study of presi- 
dents of 100 top companies that dis- 
played considerable optimism about 
management development. 

These companies plan a_ selection 
of candidates from a wider range. And 
they will bring these candidates not 
only from colleges, but also from with- 
in their own ranks. There will be few- 
er lectures, fewer classroom type ac- 
tivities and more emphasis on partici- 
pation on the job. 
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ORGANIZED ACTIVITY 


for Nalac field underwriters 

centers around the yearly Planning and 
Auditing Guide. Another good 
example of how North American sets 
the stage for Confident Selling. 
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Variable Annuity 
Life Seeks Easing 
Of SEC Restriction 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 
ment experience of the equity invest- 
ments allocated to a separate variable 
annuity account or accounts for such 
contracts. 


Asks Modification Of Order 

“In view of the © substantially 
changed circumstances brought about 
by enactment of the separate accounts 
bill, Valic requests modification of the 
commissions’s order to the extent nec- 
essary to enable it to offer its vari- 
able annuity contracts on the basis 
set forth herein without reference to 
certain of the aforementioned under- 
takings and certain of the conditions 
contained in such’ order. Valic 
requests that the order be modified to 
eliminate, az a condition of offering 
variable annuity contracts, the rein- 
suring or coinsuring of life and dis- 
ability insurance risks. In addition, 
Valic now proposes to eliminate the 
present requirement of its charter that 
life and disability insurance be writ- 
ten only in combination with variable 
annuity contracts thus enabling it to 
write any and all forms of life and dis- 
ability insurance permitted by the 
life insurance act. “In its application, 
Valic states that it does not propose 
to reinsure or coinsure the risks at- 
tending such insurance beyond the 
limits determined in its business judg- 
ment or required by local insurance 
regulatory authorities. Valic also pro- 
poses to the extent deemed feasible to 
reacquire the life and disability risks 
currently reinsured or coinsured. Valic 
contends that under the provision of 
the separate accounts law, there ap- 
pears to be no possibility that the in- 
terests of variable annuity contract 
owners could be subjected to liabili- 
ties which might arise out of the life 
insurance or other business it may 
_ conduct and therefore no justification 

exists for obliging it to continue rein- 
suring or coinsuring either future or 
existing life and disability insurance 
risks. 

“The application also requests mod- 
ification of the commission’s order so 
that Valic will be relieved of its un- 
dertaking to maintain reserves with 
respect to variable annuity contracts 


HieNATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


in the pay-out period in an amount 
equal to 125% of the regular reserves 
for such contracts. The commission’s 
opinion of Feb. 25, 1960, referred to 
the 125% reserve requirement as one 
of the substantial protections which 
exist to minimize the possibility that 
the risks involved in selling and ad- 
ministering the variable annuity and 
insurance contracts and the mortality 
risks inherent in the variable annuity 
contracts will devolve upon the vari- 
able annuity contract holders. 


Margin Not Necessary 


Valic contends that the added mar- 
gin of protection provided by the 
125% reserve is not necessary. In this 
connection, it points out that the sepa- 
rate accounts law provides that any 
surplus or deficit which may arise in 
any separate account by virtue of mor- 
tality experience shall be adjusted by 
withdrawals from or additions to such 
account so that the assets of such ac- 
count shall always equal the assets 
required to satisfy the company’s ob- 
ligations for such variable payments.” 







Clarence J. My- 
ers, chairman and 
president of New 
York Life, receives 
sterling silver 
plaque, on comple- 
tion of his term as 
chairman of Insti- 
tute of Life Insur- 
ance, from Howard 
Holderness, presi- 
dent of Jefferson 
Standard Life, who 
preceded Mr. My- 
ers as institute 
chairman. Presen- 
tation was made at 
institute’s annual 
meeting in New 
York. The accom- 
panying citation 
said that Mr. My- 
ers, as institute 
chairman, “dis- 
Played a quick and 
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incisive mind, the natural product of which is well-reasoned decisions.” He wy 
succeeded to the institute chairmanship by Walter O. Menge, president Linco) 


National Life. 





Aetna Life Named Prime Insurer For 
Retired Federal Workers A&S Program 


Aetna Life has been chosen by the 
Civil Service Commission to admini- 
ster the new health insurance plan 
being offered to some 415,000 retired 
federal government employes, which 
is scheduled to become effective July 
1. The commission said “the company 
will be directed to cede reinsurance 
to other qualified companies.” 

The program, which covers those 
people retired before July 1, 1960, will 
embrace the largest group of retired 
employes ever offered a health insur- 
ance plan for retirement years. This 
is the second largest federal employe 
health insurance program Aetna Life 
has been named to as prime carrier 
in the past year. It was chosen a year 
ago to administer, on behalf of the 
insurance industry, the government- 
wide indemnity benefit health insur- 
ance plan for employes who are now 
in active federal service. 

The program, the only government- 
wide plan to be offered to retired 
workers, will provide basic hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical benefits, as well as 
major medical coverage, and will take 





The Federal Man has increased 


the recent addition of the new Federal Life 
Qualified Risk Plan which now makes it 
possible for former heart, cancer, and 
diabetic patients to purchase Accident 
& Health Insurance. If you would 


like to increase your income 
write Emery Huff, Agency 

Vice President. Special 
managerial openings 

in Minneapolis — St. Paul, and 


Kansas City. Federal Life\, ys 


Insurance Company, 6100 N.. 
Cicero Avenue, 
Chicago 46, 
lilinois. 
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in a broad range of medical care costs, 
both in and out of the hospital. 

Retired workers will be given the 
option of selecting the government- 
wide plan or any individual coverage 
which will qualify as a private plan. 
They will have the further choice, if 
they select the government-wide plan, 
of enrolling for basic benefits only, for 
major medical only, or a combination 
of both. 

The $40 million which the entire 
program is estimated to cost will be 
shared by the federal government and 
retired employes who enroll in the 
plan. 

The commission stated that it will 
start negotiations with Aetna Life on 
the exact benefits for the basic and 
major medical parts of the plan and the 
costs for each. As soon as these are 
worked out, the commission will be in 
a position, it said, to prepare informa- 
tional brochures which, together with 
other details on the program, it ex- 
pects to mail to all eligible retirees 
abcut March 1. Retirees will then have 
the months of March and April in 
which to decide whether they want to 
come under the government sponsored 
plan and, if so, whether they want 
either or both parts of the plan. 

Regardless of whether a retired per- 
son takes one or both parts of the plan, 
he will receive a government contribu- 
tion of $6 monthly towards the cost of 
his insurance if he chooses coverage 
for himself and his family, or $3 if 
coverage is only for himself. A retired 
pes°cn who wants to stay with a 
qualified plan may do so without join- 
ing the government sponsored plan 
and will still receive the same contri- 
bution toward the cost of his private 
plan. 

Qualified private plans will include 
those offered by indemnity insurance 
companies, Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
organizations, employe and retired em- 
ploye organizations, and by local 
groups which use their own doctors 
or their own doctors and clinics, much 
like the HIP plan in New York. 


American Mutual Life of Des Moines 
reports submitted and paid ordinary 
business in November set a company 
record, with the former showing a 
36% increase and the latter a 15% 
increase over the same month last year. 


Tibbott Retiring As 
Ad And PR Director 
Of New England Life 


David W. Tibbott, director of adver. 
tising and public relations of New Eng. 
land Life, will re- 
tire sometime in 
December under 
terms of the com- 
pany’s retirement 
plan. 

Mr. Tibbott, be- 
fore joining New 
England Life in 
1939, was in the 
advertising busi- 
ness, first as sales 
promotion manag- 
er for the Boston 
Globe, then as New 
England representative for the Satur. 
day Evening Post and finally as an ac- 
count executive of the advertising 
agency Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born. 

During World War II, under his di- 
rection New England Life’s advertising 
concentrated on servicemen, urging 
them to buy and hold the full face 
amount of $10,000 of National Service 
Life Insurance. He also developed a 
60-page booklet, “Information for Vet- 
erans,” which outlined in simple lang- 
uage the benefits provided by NSLI 
and the GI bill of rights. The booklet 
was offered in the company’s national 
advertising and over a three-year per- 
iod more than one million copies wer 
distributed. 

Mr. Tibbott, an active figure in Life 
Insurance Advertisers Assn., was the 
association’s secretary, 1948-50, it 
vice-president, 1951-52, and president 
1952-53. He was also a charter membet 
of the public relations advisory countl 
of Institute of Life Insurance. 

Following the actual date of his re 
tirement, Mr. Tibbott intends to remail 
active in business as an advertisit 
consultant. 





David W. Tibbott 
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O’TOOLE ASSOCIATES 


Incorporated 
Management Consultants to 
Insurance Companies 
Established 1945 
220-02 Hempstead Avenue 
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maries. In addition, 


issue records are 


Said To Be A First 


ment. In daily operation since the first 
week of January, 1959, it has since 
been refined and extended, as well as 
periodically updated, to absorb new 
plans and riders, new commission rates 
and other additions. 

The system today handles over 170 
different plans of insurance. As pre- 
miums vary with age, each plan is 
represented on the master premium 
factor tape for each of its possible ages 
of issue totaling over 4,000 different 
basic plan age groupings, any one of 
which may require as many as 164 
different items of data to allow for all 
possible varieties of optional rider and 
extra benefit coverages that are avail- 
able to the insuring public. 


Must ‘Store’ Many Clauses 


To describe all of these various 
benefits on the policy specification 
sheet requires the system to store more 
than 50 separate clauses, with spaces 
for variable data such a durations, 
amounts and maturity and termina- 
tion dates. These clauses can appear 
in hundreds of different combinations, 
all of which are automatically deter- 
mined by the issue program. 

The issue procedure presently han- 
dles between 800 and 1,000 new pol- 
ities and 1,600 dispositions daily, in 
about 2% hours of computer time. The 
bridging between the issue and bill- 
Ing operations, formerly handled on 
tards, is now completed directly by 
tape. Studies are presently under way 
to provide more accurate and up-to- 
date production credits aiid issue sta- 
tistics as an extension of the system. 

Issue now is being processed more 
Quickly and accurately than ever be- 
fore, a considerable number of punched 


carefully checked against the original 
applications, the issue division assem- 
ples the policy pages, and mails them 
together with the field office issue 
records and initial premium receipts 
prepared on the computer to the prop- 
er field offices. A disposition card for 
each policy mailed goes to the data 
i processing machine, which marks the 
MN corresponding record on the accumu- 
lated issue tape “approved” and pre- 
pares output for the controller’s de- 
partment premium billing and account- 


The policyholder still has the priv- 
jlege of not taking the policy, or of 
changing it. If he accepts and pays the 
first premium, this clears through the 
home office and a second disposition 
card is sent to the computer. The ac- 
cumulated issue tape record is marked 
as “paid” and thus triggers the making 
of additional records for the dividend 
and valuation procedures. If the pol- 
icy is not taken or changed, the dis- 
position card is punched so that the 
frecord is removed from the accumu- 
_[lated issue tape. 

At the end of each month, a special 
run is made of the accumulated issue 
tape for the purpose of preparing 
monthly statistics and agency sum- 
all outstanding 
examined and an 
“open item list” prepared for all pol- 
icies that have been held without dis- 
position beyond a stipulated period. 


This issue procedure is said to be 
the first fully comprehensive life in- 
surance issue process to be put on large 
scale electronic data processing equip- 


LIFE INSURANCE EDITION 


Here's How Hancock Automated Its 
Entire Ordinary Issue Operation 


cards and forms have been eliminated 
or consolidated, and the first step to- 
wards a truly integrated ordinary in- 
surance system has successfully been 
made. 


Ohio Governor Seeks 
To Get State Out Of 
Blue Cross Regulation 


Gov. DiSalle of Ohio has recom- 
mended that the legislature enact a 
law divesting the insurance superin- 
tendent of power to regulate Blue 
Cross rates. Present laws, the gover- 
nor contends, do not give the depart- 
ment authority to do an effective job. 
The superintendent does not now have 
the power to inquire into hospital 
operating costs and admission prac- 
tices, a major Blue Cross rate factor. 

Superintendent Stowell has _ been 
spending much of his time in recent 
months fighting with various Blue 
Cross groups over proposed rate in- 
creases. Gov. DiSalle said he felt it is 
unfair to the state to place it in a 
position of having to approve rates 
without an effective examination of 
the facts involved. 

Blue Cross organizations actually 
are not insurance companies, the gov- 
eror said, but are merely collection 
agencies for the hospitals. 

After the department refused to 
approve a 28.5% increase for the Cin- 
cinnati area Blue Cross the decision 
was challenged in court. Meanwhile, 
the Cleveland area Blue Cross is seek- 
ing a 27.5% increase. 

Equitable Society in November 
had its best ordinary sales month in 
the company’s history—more than 
$151 million paid for, or a gain of 16% 
over November, 1959. 





Guilford Dudley Jr., president of Life 
& Casualty, left, accepts a gift honor- 
ing his 30th anniversary with the 
company. Making the presentation at 
a surprise luncheon arranged by the 


company’s officers is Paul Mount- 
castle, chairman. Some 30 senior of- 
ficers and department heads attended 
the luncheon. 


$23 Million Written In 
National Life Of Vermont 
Six-Week Sales Campaign 


National Life of Vermont’s field force 
wrote nearly $23 million of business in 
a six-week sales campaign, for an 18% 
gain over a similar sales drive in 1959. 
Winners in the campaign will partici- 
pate in an educational conference at 
the home office, Jan. 25-27. 

Campaign leaders in volume among 
experienced agents were Jerry L. 
Woodward, Seattle; Paul R. Reynolds, 
Providence, R.I., and John B. Richard- 
son, Virginia state agency. 

Volume leaders among new agents 
were Thomas R. Harding, Nashville; 
Howard S. Colburn Jr., San Diego, and 
Charles C. Bosserman, Seattle. 

Leaders in lives were R. Roy Casey, 
Albany; Walter F. Tweedie, Bangor, 
Me., and Robert K. Wahl, San Fran- 
cisco. 
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Pa. Department Upheld 
In Refusal To Approve 
Blue-Type Dental Plan 


Dauphin County court has upheld 
the Pennsylvania department’s refus- 
al to approve a contractual dental care 
plan patterned after Blue Cross and 
sponsored by Pennsylvania Dental 
Society. 

Judge Carl B. Shelley, in throwing 
out an appeal by Pennsylvania Dental 
Service Corp., held that the plan “to 
the meager extent it has been formu- 
lated’ would not be “of any appreci- 
able benefit to the people of Penn- 
sylvania.” 

The judge also declared, “It would 
not offer any protection to the sub- 
scribers.” 

As proposed, the plan would have 
offered prepaid group dental care to 


labor unions, employers and _ large 
companies. It was contemplated to 
take individual subscribers into the 


proposed system later, once experi- 
ence ratings could be established. 


Smith’s Earlier Refusal 


Commissioner Smith had earlier re- 
fused to approve the plan because, he 
said, it failed to satisfy him as to “the 
area of operation; as to the public ne- 
cessity, interest and welfare, and be- 
cause of its failure to meet the re- 
quirements” of the state’s non-profit 
corporation laws. 

“The proposed corporation wishes 
simply to provide a means of prepay- 
ment of dental bills,” Judge Shelley 
said. “In effect the proposed corno- 
ration merely wishes to place itself 
in the position of being the middleman 
between the patients and the dentists 
for the payment of the bills. When the 
money paid in by the groups is ex- 
hausted, the benefits cease.” 


Western Travelers Life of Los 


Angeles has been licensed in Idaho. 








These 
facts 
- can make 
your future’ 
seeure.... 


Right Now—get the facts on a 


NEW APPROACH 


TO YOUR PROFESSIONAL CAREER 


as a General Agent of the Central Standard Life 
Insurance Company ... offering you a new Career 


Contract with... 


Completely Vested Renewals for the 
premium paying period of the policy 


Substantial Override for General Agents 


Accident and Sickness Plans 
“Your partner for Life” 


High Value Low Premium Life Plans 
Top First Year Commissions 


With Central Standard You Enjoy 


* working with an agent-agency 
building organization 


* company sponsored education 
* tested-proven direct mail aids 





* liberal underwriting 


“The secret of success is Constancy to Purpose” 


Benjamin Disraeli 


Our success has been achieved with our career men and women. 


See for yourself—Write or wire today for your 
“new approach” agent’s kit. Get full details by 
contacting your local Central Standard General 


In Force: $357;405,420 
Assets: $107,284,880 


Agent or: John M. Laflin, Vice President and 


Agency Director. 


Surplus: $14,591,874 





CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Founded 1905S 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 


Life - Accident - Sickness 
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Offers Suggestions 
For Surer Pensions 


The present structure of private 
pension plans in the United States 
“does not assure participants of the 


ultimate enjoyment of potential bene- 
fits,’ said Dan M. McGill, Frederick H. 
Ecker professor of life insurance at the 
Wharton School of University of 
Pennsylvania, in his talk at the an- 
nual meeting of Life Insurance Assn. 
of America in New York City. 

Mr. McGill proposed a number of 
changes in pension plan structures to 
achieve a higher degree of security. 
Following are some of his main sug- 
gestions: 

—Further safeguards should be set 
up to preserve the priority of vested 
pension rights over non-vested rights. 

—‘The employer should assume le- 
gal responsibility for the fulfiliment 
of the vested benefit rights.” 


Annuities Should Satisfy Law 


—‘‘The employer should be con- 
strued to have discharged his obliga- 
tion completely through the purchase 
from a legally-licensed insurer of an- 
nuities in the proper form and amount 
for all vested interests. This approach 
provides the highest degree of secu- 
rity, since the insurer pledges its en- 
tire corporate resources to the ful- 
fillment of its promises.” 

—With adequate safeguards, the 
employer should be permitted to dis- 
charge his obligation to vested par- 
ticipants through direct payment of 
benefits, or by purchasing annuities 
from a life company, or by accumulat- 
ing unallocated funds with a life com- 
pany, a bank or other trustee. 

—Some procedure is “urgently 
needed” for enforcing “minimum 
professional conduct” among actuar- 
ies who deal with pension plans. 
“Various approaches might be_ used, 
but the most promising would seem to 
be a system of accreditation by some 
governmental agency or agencies.” 

Mr. McGill declared that the goal 
of higher security for pension plan 
benefits “appears to be attainable by 
methods not inconsistent with the ten- 
ets of free enterprise and sound busi- 
ness practice.” 


$40 Biilion Set Aside 


He noted that about 25 million per- 
sons are now looking forward to old- 
age benefits under private pension 
plans and that more than $40 billion 
has been set aside in trust or with 
life companies to meet the benefit ex- 
pectations created by 25,000 plans. 

“Private pension plans have become 
more than an instrument of business 
policy, he said. “They are now an im- 
posing instrument of social policy. In 
a very real sense the business commu- 
nity and the federal government have 
become partners in a vast program de- 
signed to provide economic security 
in old age. This goal will be achieved 
by one route or the other. To the ex- 
tent that the business community 
fails to fill its quota of security, the 
government will surely underwrite 
the deficit.” 

Mr. McGill said his proposals were 
based on a two-year study by the Pen- 
sion Research Council of University of 
Pennsylvania, but do not necessarily 
have the endorsement of all members 
of the council or any other person as- 
sociated with the project. The study 
was financed by 29 different business 
firms, including industrial corpora- 
tions, banks and life companies. 

Other proposals by Mr. McGill in- 


FteNATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


Barry Oakes, ex- 
ecutive vice-presi- 
ident Republic Na- 
tional Life, shares 
a moment of ex- 
citement with little 
Pamela Poynter 
who stopped in to 
see the 430 dolls 
dressed by the 
company’s em- 
ployes for distribu- 
tion by the Salva- 
tion Army to needy 
children at Christ- 
mas time. Pamela 
is the 17 month old 
daughter of Dallas 
photographer Carl 
Poynter. 








cluded the following: 

—Unallocated pension funds should 
contain assets equal to the present 
value of the vested benefits. 

—Objective standards should be 
used in evaluating prospective bene- 
fits. One meaningful standard would 
be the cost of purchasing all vested 
benefits from a legally licensed in- 
surer. 

—Assets to meet the reserve liabil- 
ity for vested benefits should be held 
in such manner as to insure their use 
for vested participants. There should 
be two separate and distinct accounts, 
one for vested benefits and another 
for non-vested. 


CPA Should Evaluate 


—vValuation of assets should be car- 
ried out by a certified public account- 
ant as a phase of the general audit of 
the funding agency’s financial condi- 
tion. 

—If on any valuation date the as- 
sets in the vested benefits account 
should be smaller than the liabilities, 
the deficiency should be erased by a 
direct contribution from the employer 
or a transfer of funds from the non- 
vested benefits account. The former 
would, of course, be preferable. 

—If the employer goes out of busi- 
ness or the plan terminates, no dis- 
tinction should be made_ between 
claims of those who have gone else- 
where and those still in the service of 
the employer. It would not be incon- 
sistent for the termination provision 
to bestow the highest priority to the 
claims of pensioners. 

—The protection of non-vested 
benefit accruals must be sought 
through the adequacy of fund accu- 
mulations. 

—Assets should be accumulated or 
funded at a rate to cover new obli- 
gations as fast as those obligations 
accrue. 

—Previously accrued benefits for 
each employe should be completely 
funded not later than his normal re- 
tirement date. 

—The employer should commit 
himself to adhere to the funding 
schedule recommended by the actu- 
ary. If some flexibility in the timing 
and amount of the contributions is 
deemed desirable, it should be limited 
to the funding payments for benefits 
arising out of service prior to incep- 
tion of the plan. 


No Pay-In After Plan Terminates 


—In the event the plan is termi- 
nated, there should be no obligation on 
the part of the employer to make fur- 
ther contributions. 

Mr. McGill questioned whether 
rulings of the Treasury Department 
are sufficient to insure adequate fund- 
ing of pension plans. “In the area of 
pension financing, the Treasury is ad- 


mittedly more interested in prevent- 
ing overfunding than underfunding,” 
he said. 

Discussing the need to accredit ac- 
tuaries in the pension field, he said it 
is significant that there are at present 
no legal restraints on the practice of 
actuarial science. In no state must a 
license be obtained to practice as an 
actuary, and the federal and state 
laws and regulations which make re- 
ferences to the services of actuaries 
in connection with pension plans do 
not define the term “actuary” or pre- 
scribe any qualifications for such a 
practitioner. 


Vested Rights Called Stronger 


Discussing the priority of vested 
rights, Mr. McGill said that in addi- 
tion to their superior legal claims, in- 
dividuals with vested rights appear to 
have a stronger moral claim than 
other participants because of their 
greater vulnerability to elements of 
insecurity in a pension plan. Those 
who have retired will be out of the la- 
bor market and presumably depend- 
ent upon retirement benefits for the 
major portion of their livelihood. 

“Indeed, the moral issue can be in- 
voked against the employer,” he said. 
“An employer holds out to his em- 
ployes the inducement of retirement 
benefits if they should remain in his 
service until retirement or some ear- 
lier age. Many are undoubtedly mo- 
tivated to remain with the employer 
because of the prospects of a pension 
at some future date. If an employe 
satisfies the conditions laid down, he 
has performed his part of the bargain 
and is justified in expecting the em- 
ployer to make good on his.” 


Order-Taking Days Over, 
Neb. Health Assn. Hears 


The days of order taking are over, 
and there has been a sudden restora- 
tion of the salesman to his rightful 
place as the economy’s powerhouse, 
J. D. Anderson, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Guarantee Mutual Life, told 
Nebraska Assn. of Health Under- 
writers at a special wives’ night pro- 
gram. 

Citing uneasiness over markets, in- 
roads of social security and the growth 
of “jumbo group,” Mr. Anderson said 
these concerns were based on realities. 

“But there is no real need to worry 
about markets,” he emphasized. “We 
aren’t beginning to cover adequately 
the markets available right now. And 
with a rising birth rate, the market 
situation in the 60s is brighter than 
ever before.” 

He outlined past concerns over pos- 
sible devastating inroads by social 
security, when it was introduced, and 
the subsequent introduction of NSLI. 
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Cites Effect Of A&5 
Advertising Inquiry 


The Federal 


Washington, D.C. 


The investigation had been promp. 
ed, he said, by the commission’s beli¢ 
that people were being induced to by 
insurance through unfair advertising 
The business challenged this belie 
and the courts determined that th 
commission had no jurisdiction ove 
insurance advertising, with the posg. 
ble exception of mail order insurance 


an issue not yet settled. 
Result Noted 


However, Mr. Anderson pointed ot 
the commission’s action did cause th 
insurance business to modify its A& 
quote; 
Commissioner McConnell of Californi 
as having said that the investigatig 
improve 
system of regulation of insurance aj. 


advertising procedures. He 


had resulted in “a vastly 


vertising under state laws.” 
The insurance business 


son. 


The modern business man, he ob 
served, cannot overlook government,: 
“silent partner” that it behooves hin 
to know well. Since the laws goven.- 
ing business practices are not alway 
commonly known and _ understood, i 
is better for the business man to ak 
questions before taking action than tj 
by receiving ; 
reorimand from a regulatory body, ¢ 
which there are 226 in the feder 


learn the hard way 


government. 


Trade Commission; 
investigation of health and accidey 
insurance advertising was touched 
by Commissioner Sigurd Anderson j 
a talk at the midyear meeting of Ip. 
surance Advertising Conference 


and th 
commission share a desire to promot 
truthful advertising, said Mr. Ande. 





“Yet while we must resist with all ow 
might further expansion of these fe- 
eral social programs, we must realisti- 
cally admit that both of them brought 
increased recognition on the part ¢ 
millions of the need for personal in- 
he de. 


surance on a private basis,” 
clared. 


He said that while there is now: 
public demand for care for the aged, 
and crippled children 
if social 
security is expanded, when the publi 


the indigent, 
there would come a time, 


demand will switch to insist that thi 
program be made actuarially sound. 
The “buy term and invest the di- 
ference” philosophy has been populé, 
Mr. Anderson noted. But the stock mz: 
ket slippage in the last six months ls 
brought about a rapid return to fund 
mentals in investment thinking. 


Returning To Fundamentals 
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A return to fundamentals was ‘farrangemen 
thread he wove throughout the fabrt sale. The fit 
of his speech: a return to the soul freversed the 
fundamentals in professional un¢e the intentio: 


writing, 


a return to sound growl given effect 


compared with “volume-craziness, ! of value of 
return to the recognition that & price was < 
agent and personal contact are tt mining their 


keys to every company’s success, af 
a return to the fact that, in order” 


Many Don’t 


thrive, agents must have healthy co {| Many oth 


missions. 

“This brings us,” he said, “to ® 
most important fundamental of ar 
the fundamental importance of sup 
ior self-discipline. 

“This is the real challenge of the 
and until each of us meets this ci 
lenge, until each of us is deeply © 
bued with the conviction of devotitl 
the 60s should give us cause for 
cern instead of optimism.” 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
sham, arguing that the sale price and 
rent were artifically low and/or that 
the taxpayer retained the equivalent 
of substantial ownership in the pro- 
perty. In holding for the taxpayer, the 
court pointed to evidence which it 
deemed to establish the bona fides of 
the transaction: the listings of the 
property with brokers, the obtaining 
of appraisals relative to value and the 
lack of any relation between the par- 
ties. 

Cites Century Electric Case 


In Century Eelectric Co., 15 T.C. 581 
(1950), aff'd, 195 F.2d, 155 (8th Cir. 
1951), however, the lease-back was 
ineffective for purposes of the sale. In 
that case the transaction was held to 
be an exchange of “like kind” pro- 
perty, namely, an exchange of a fee 
simple title in real property plus a 
promise to pay rent for cash and a 
leasehold estate in the same real 
property of a duration in excess of 30 
years. 

The commissioner disallowed the 
loss claimed by the seller-lessee on 
the application of 1939 code section 
112 (b) (1) and regulations 111, § 29,112 
(b) (1)-1 [corresponding to 1954 code 
section 1031 (a) and Reg. § 1.1031 (a)-1 
(ec) (2) ]. The court gave great weight 
to the seller’s commitment to take the 
lease-back and squarely upheld the 
commissioner’s regulations classifying 
a leasehold estate of 30 years or more 
as “like kind” to a fee simple estate 
and his characterization, as a “like 
kind” exchange, of the exchange of the 
fee and such a leasehold in the same 
property. 

Disallowed Claimed Loss 


The Century Electric case is fre- 
quently cited as not recognizing the 
lease-back transaction in that case as 
asale separate from the lease. Actual- 
ly the case held the two parts of the 
transaction to be separate but disal- 
lowed the claimed loss on the basis of 
a “like kind” exchange resulting from 
one part of the transaction being ex- 
changed for the other. 

The courts in May Department Store 
Co, 16 T.C. 547 (1951), and Jordan 
Marsh Co., 269 F.2d 453 (2nd Cir., 1959 
rev’g. 16 TCM 1094 (1957), held the 
transactions to be effective and the 
sales valid for realization of gain or 
loss. 

In the case of Benton, 197 F.2d 745 
(sth Cir., 1952), rev’g. 9 TCM 811 
(1950), the court was dealing with the 
lease portion of a sale and lease-back. 
The tax court decision was that the 
economic effect of the rental payments 
gave the taxpayer an equity in the 





property (taxicabs) and, therefore, the 
arangement was not a leasing but a 


: sale. The fifth circuit court of appeals 
teversed the lower court, holding that 
-fthe intention of the parties was to be 


given effect and the economic relation 
of value of the property to the option 
price was only one factor in deter- 
mining their intent. 


Many Don’t Follow Benton 


Many other cases involving leases 
arrive at the opposite result from the 
Benton case, but generally in such 
tases the terms of the leases establish 










or constitute persuasive evidence that 
the intention was to enter into a pur- 
thase arrangement, not a lease. 

In two cases, the F. & R. Lazarus & 
0., 308 U.S. 252 (1939), aff’g. 101 F.2d 
128 (6th Cir., 1939), which had aff'd. 
B2 B.T.A. 633 (1935), Non-Acq. XIV-2 
‘B. 35, and Leeds & Lippincott Co., 
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Explores Tax Snags In Lease-Back Deals 


unreported decision (DC, D of NW., 
1959), aff'd. 276 F.2d 927 (3rd Cir. 
1960), per curiam, the courts held 
lease-back transactions to be mortgages 
for federal income tax purposes. 

It would appear from the cases con- 
sidered that the frontal attack on 
lease-back transactions, to ignore both 
the sale and the lease, has been suc- 
cessful only where the sale price and/ 
or the rent (and other terms) of the 
lease have been unrealistic when com- 
pared with transactions between ad- 
verse parties dealing at arm’s length, 
or where there was no demonstrable 
business necessity or advantage to the 
seller-lessee. 


May Be Disregarded 


It also would seem, however, that 
the presence in the lease portion of a 
lease-back transaction of an option to 
purchase at the end of the term for a 
nominal price, or the presence of an 
option to purchase at a full fair price 
but against which price the “rentals” 
paid under the lease are credited, is 
apt to influence a court to disregard 
the lease portion of the transaction 
even though the sale portion is not 
disturbed. 

It is clear that the commissioner 
need not treat both the seller-lessee 
and the buyer-lessor the same way in 
dealing with their respective tax re- 
turns. Also it is clear that a challenge 
to one of these transactions may not 
be made _until many years after it 
takes place, and that the challenge 
may drastically change the tax results 
for one or both of the parties to his or 
their chagrin. It behooves the investor 
and the seller-lessee to negotiate their 
terms at arm’s length and to heed, at 
the time of the negotiations and the 
making of the deal, the lessons taught 
by the pertinent court decisions. 


New Insurance Phone 
Book Of Boston Ready 


The Boston’ Insurance Telephone 
Directory has just been published by 
the National Underwriter Co. In it 
are the names, addresses and telephone 
numbers of persons active in Boston 
insurance. Copies may be obtained for 
$1 each from the National Underwriter 
Co., 420 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati 
2, Ohio. 





Another Lucky Seventh 





Policy Clerk Dinny Waldo delivers 
to United of Omaha President N. M. 
Longworth the December 7 applica- 
tions which put the company over its 
1960 goal of $300 million of life applied 
for. The seventh day of the month is 
proving “lucky” for the company: On 
July 7, 1953, it reached its first billion 
in force; on November 7, 1959, it 
reached its second billion in force. 





Congratulating Peg Hinkamp, em- 
Ploye of Continental companies; on 
another successful year as head of the 
Christmas toy collection, is Roy Tuch- 
breiter, chairman. Miss Hinkamp has 
worked on the project year-round in 
her spare time for 18 years and this 
year spearheaded a drive that netted 
from branch offices across the country 
some 8,000 toys for 11 orphanages in 
the greater Chicago area. 


Assembly Unit Supports 
Cal. Agents’ Franchise, 


Anti-Discrimination Stand 
SACRAMENTO—Concluding a 
lengthy summary of testimony, the 
California assembly interim committee 
on finance and insurance has recom- 
mended legislation to regulate the use 
of franchise or wholesale life insur- 
ance. The committee has also urged 
adoption of an _ anti-discrimination 
statute relating to life insurance. 
The conclusions are favorable to 
California Assn. of Life Underwriters, 
and the legislative committe will spon- 
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sor the two measures during the ses- 
sion which begins next month. 

The California association vigorously 
supported a franchise control bill dur- 
ing the 1959 session of the legislature, 
and after the bill was passed without 
a dissenting vote in both houses, it 
was given a pocket veto by Gov. 
Brown. The _ association thereupon 
asked for the investigation and public 
hearing, which the assembly commit- 
tee conducted. 


Need Action Now 


In its report, the committee states 
that it “believes it would be unfortun- 
ate to await the collapse of some whole- 
sale life insurance plan before sound 
standards and regulations are promul- 
gated. The developments in the field 
of automobile warranties provide a 
dramatic lesson of what can happen 
where there is a lack of reserve re- 
quirements and enforcement powers 
to protect the citizens of California. 
The bill enacted by the 1959 legisla- 
ture would not have affected existing 
plans, so many of the objections raised 
against that proposal are groundless.” 

In its recommendation for anti- 
discrimination legislation, the commit- 
tee said, “Moreover, it is altogether 
clear that enactment of an ‘anti-dis- 
crimination’ law in the area of life 
insurance is long overdue. It is indeed 
ironic that such a large, industrialized 
and heterogeneous state as ours should 
be the only one in the nation without 


one.” 


Lincoln National's Contest Ends 
Edward W. Sheridan, Erie, Pa., 
agent of Lincoln National Life ranked 
first during the company’s one-month 
nationwide sales contest. E. B. Bing- 
ham & Associates, Fort Wayne, was 
named national agency winner. 


REINSURANCE 





Increasing demands for pro- 
tection and service have been 
fully met by A & S under- 
writers, who have found that 


Reinsurance is the best device 
yet invented to add the re- 
quired scope, capacity and 
security to meet the growing 
market. 


Employers Re provides com- 
plete service in 


A &S LINES 


« 


EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
21 West 10th St. 


NEW YORK 
107 William St. 


CHICAGO 
175 W. Jackson 


SAN FRANCISCO 
100 Bush St. 
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Editorial Comment 
Rating Up For Reckless Driving 


Some home office underwriting de- 
partments are showing increased in- 
terest in the driving habits of their 
applicants and we hope this trend 
continues until all underwriters give 
full weight to this important factor in 
the life expectancy of the people they 
are being asked to insure. 

Addressing a recent meeting of the 
Chicago Home Office Life Under- 
writers Assn., Carleton Z. MHanor, 
regional sales manager for Retail 
Credit Co., said one of the changes in 
the inspection business is the shift in 
emphasis from certain specifics to the 
type of person the applicant is. This 
seems like a logical development, for 
most of the time the degree of hazard 
to which a person is exposed depends 
a lot more on how he deals with the 
conditions that face him than the 
conditions themselves. Mr. MHanor 
specifically mentioned that companies 
are displaying interest in evidence of 
reckless driving. 

And well they might, because in 
1959 there were some 46,000 claims 
due to motor vehicl> accidents and 
these cost the compa::'es $127 million, 
including accidental death benefits. 
This was $9 million more than the 
year before, even though the number 
of deaths dropped by about a thousand. 
It’s gratifying that there was a drop 
in deaths, even though it’s a small 
percentage, but it’s the number of 
dollars in claims that the companies 
have to think about in their under- 
writing, and the higher average claim 
per motor vehicle death should give 
the underwriters something to think 
about—as apparently it has. 

Moreover, the $127 million figure 
constitutes a jump of $52 million from 
the corresponding amount five years 
earlier. It is understandable that if 
there anything the underwriters 
think they can do about rating up or 
rejecting the reckless driver, they’d 
better do it. 

Use of driving habits as a factor in 
life underwriting should have a sober- 
ing effect not only on the dangerous 
driver but on the general public as 
well. Even the non-reckless are far too 
prone to take the easy-going attitude 
that “accidents will happen” and to 


is 


regard the too-fast and _ too-risky 
driver indulgently rather than with 
the cold hostility that a potential killer 
deserves. They may even become 
sensible enough to report him to the 
police, as they would a madman run- 
ning amok with a machine gun. 

It’s also possible that increased 
focusing of attention on the reckless 
driver will eventually persuade the 
police, the courts and the legislatures 
that a lot more needs to be done about 
this problem than is currently being 
done in the way of keeping dangerous 
drivers off the road permanently or 
until they show credible signs of hav- 
ing reformed. 

It is becoming increasingly obvious 
that to a very large extent the person- 
ality pattern and attitudes of a driver 
are what determine whether he gets 
killed or not. Studies have shown that 
the man (and nearly always it’s a male 
rather than female driver) who uses 
his automobile as a means of venting 
his aggressiveness is vastly more 
likely to get into trouble than the 
driver who merely regards his car as 
a comfortable, fast and efficient way 


Stocks 


By H. W. Cornelius of Bacon, Whipple & Co. 
135 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Dec. 20, 1960 
































Bid Asked 

$ $ 
PIA EOD wsci consents ninctesncvenseaanipesicities 990 92 
American General ......... 3042 32 
Beneficial Standard .............. 15 16 
Business Men’s Assurance 40'2 42 
Cal.-Western States ............ 48 50 
Commonwealth Life .... 20 21 
Connecticut General ..... 400 405 
Continental Assurance .. 178 182 
Franklin Life .............. 7 76 
Great Southern Life 67 70 
eee 17 18 
Jefferson Standard .... 40 412 
Liberty National Life 58 60 
RE Ae RTE ss vsisccessesccicsccsessvacese 1212 13% 
ATO TOE WERT saiisssecescececsviresscssecesese 524% 54 
Lincoln National Life .................. 240 245 
UMNNE Tid, GE hs. cesetccacsncesenestenscons 108 110 
North American, [Il ..........c.:..c:0000 1434 1534 
RUN NINN TABI eccsncnccacsitnecssesesvesnneen 38 40 
I I III dicichciscaiscsmsctiivacsacninnaonn 60 63 
Old Republic Life ........0.0.0000000.. 18% «19% 
Republic National Life ................ 3342 34% 
III RMR © si cccactensssencbsenscnccconcs 80 83 
Southwestern Life ....................00 52 53% 
Travelers. ........ 90 92 
United, Il. 3242 33% 
ROEM - scsi vaShpeussecsavainsetoresssneroreduneee: 42 43 
Washington National ..................... a4 46 
Wisconsin National Life ............ 29 30 


of getting from where he is to where 
he wants to go. 

In this connection, B. J. Campbell, 
who is now assistant to the director 
of the automotive crash injury project 
of Cornell University, made some 
teresting and significant findings in 
the study that won him Metropolitan 
Life’s first award for research in acci- 
dent prevention this year. 

The study, conducted at University 
of North Carolina, showed that drivers 
who had committed traffic violations 
not involving accidents are more likely 
to have accidents than those without 
violations in their records. There was 
shown to be a high correlation between 
non-accident violations and the aver- 
age number of accidents per driver. 
Those with no non-accident violations 
had .167 accidents per driver; those 
with one such violation had .391 ac- 
cidents per driver, or more than twice 
those with no violations. For those 
with two non-accident violations the 
figure was .56; for three, .699; for 
four, .857 and for five, 1.001. 

Obviously, the driver whose driving 
habits are such as to involve him in 
violations, even though not causing an 
accident, is far more likely to get into 
an accident than those with no viola- 
tions on their records. The study does 
not relate non-accident violations to 
eventual involvement in accidents 
fatal to the driver, but unquestionably 
there is a high degree of correlation 
between violations and subsequent life 
insurance claims. 

One encouraging aspect of Mr. 
Hanor’s report of greater interest being 
taken in evidence of reckless driving 
is that as the word gets around that 
bad driving is as inexcusable as firing 
a gun at random down a busy street 
it will be easier to get neighbors and 
acquaintances of an applicant to give 
an inspector an honest report on a 
man’s driving habits. In any event, it 
is greatly in the public interest that life 
companies should bear down on reck- 
less driving by making it costly to 
those who do it.—R. B. M. 





Two New Local Units For Cal. Assn. 

Chaners for two new local organiza- 
tions—Mount Diablo association at 
Concord and Sonoma County associa- 
tion at Santa Rosa—have been ap- 
proved by California Assn. of Life Un- 
cerwriters. The state association now 
kas 32 local units. Mount Diablo has 
been a branch of the Oakland-East Bay 
association and Sonoma a branch of the 
San Francisco organization. 
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Personals 


Rudolph F. Stegemann, agent , 
Northwestern Mutual’s Johannse 
agency at New York and a life men, 
ber of Million Dollar Round Table, hy 
been elected president of the Brook. 
haven (N. Y.) YMCA. 


Gerhard C. Krueger, Equitable ¢ 
Iowa, Chicago, immediate past preg. 
dent of Illinois Life Underwrite; 
Assn., is in Garfield Community Ho. 
pital, Chicago, convalescing from sy. 
gery. 


James E. Rutherford, vice-preside; 
of the Chicago regional home offic 
Prudential, has been nominated preg. 
dent of Chicago Assn. of Commerce § 
Industry. The voting will be held ney 
month, with nomination being tants 
mount to election. 


Dr. Norvin C. Kiefer, chief medic, 
director of Equitable Society wa 
elected president of the Greater Ney 
York Safety Council for the fifth 
straight year. 


R. "“{anning Brown Jr., vice-pres. 
dent of New York Life, has _ bee 
elected a director of Northern of Ney 
York, fire and casualty insurer. 


Deaths 


EDWARD L. DUNN, 58, president o 
Health Insurance Underwriters of Mil 
waukee and president-elect of Wiscon- 
sin Assn. of A&H Underwriters, die 
of a heart attack. Since 1945, he hai 
operated a general insurance agency 
bearing his name at Milwaukee, ani 
before that he had been news editor 
of the Milwaukee Sentinel. 





W. E. JONES, 50, agency vice-pres- 
dent, life department, of Provider 
Life & Accident, died in a Chattanooga 
hospital following a short illness. Mr. 
Jones had been with the company 
since 1931, was chief underwriter 0 
the life department, agency assistant 
and agency manager. He was electe( 
president of Institute of Home Offic: 
Underwriters in 1941. 


RAYMOND A. MCAULEY, 59, a 
sistant manager of the group depart 
ment of Equitable Society, died at his 
home in Brooklyn after a long illnes. 
He had been with the company fi 
more than 40 years. 


HANFORD BERGMAN, 70, retired 
general agent at Toledo of Midlan 
Mutual, died. He became gener 
agent there in 1925. 





New York Department Fine 
Old Republic Life $13,000 


Superintendent Thacher of Ne 
York has announced imposition of? 
$13,000 fine on Old Republic Life pu- 
suant to section 225 of the New Yuk 
insurance law. 

According to a department nes 
release, the fine was determined aft! 
hearing that Old Republic Life ® 
violation of subsection 7 of section l# 


and paragraph c of subsection 10 
section 204 of the New York insuralt 
law, had issued group credit life pol- 
cies without obtaining approval by the 
superintendent of forms and premillt 
rates. 
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Comments On The a Field 
From The Investment Dealer’s Chair 


By LEVERING CARTWRIGHT 
Cartwright, Valleau & Co., Board of Trade Building, Chicago 


Insurance shareholders enjoyed another Christmas-like week, with Fri- 
day closing out in a buying surge. North America for the second week in 
succession led the parade, and sold as high as 7814, up 6 points on the week. 
Continental Insurance on the Big Board became a favorite, as more and more 
brokerage houses and customers men recommended insurance stocks. For 
those preferring listed issues North America and Continental are the natural 
buys. Moreover, they are heavily committed in common stocks and offer a 
ready opportunity for the investor to “buy the market” as stocks in general 
move up. 

Continental closed at 55%, only a fraction of a point from the year’s high. 

Phoenix Insurance (also an exceptional “buy the market” vehicle) closed 
the week some 4 points higher at 8342 bid. Aetna Fire was up almost as much. 
American Insurance came out from under selling pressure and quickly add- 
ed 1% points. 

The announcement that Standard Accident and Fireman’s Fund had ceased 
holding hands caused market convulsions. Standard had run up from 43 to 
53 on word of the prospective alliance whilst Fireman’s Fund had retreated 
2 points according to .the classic pattern in connection with such situations. 
Standard looked like a cheap way to buy FF. Then when the ardor cooled 
between FF and SA, Standard immediately flopped to 43 bid with a wide 
spread of 4 points between that and the offering side. FF went right back up 
and became even more of a candidate for advance when on Friday the quar- 
terly dividend rate was increased from 45 to 50 cents. The latter news came 
too late Friday to be reflected in the market. Monday SA was 4614-4814; 
FF 53% bid. 

Bulletins have to be issued almost hourly to keep abreast of developments 
in the Gengras-Home-New Amsterdam triangle. Franklin National Bank of 
Long Island announced they would take a minimum of 100,000 shares of NAC 
on tenders at $64 per share, instead of the 50,000 that was originally speci- 
fied as the minimum. This proposition proved inviting to a great many NAC 
stockholders. These shares are for Gengras. 

There are 500,000 shares of NAC, with Arthur Nelson reportedly controlling 
at least 100,000. American Indemnity Co. of Baltimore is a large owner. 
There is a block of 50,000 shares that was bought through Garrett & Sons 
of Baltimore from Insurance Securities Trust Fund of San Francisco, re- 
portedly at $55 per share. There were rumors that this had now been ac- 
quired by the Gengras interests. 

On the prospect that Security, after acquiring a bale of the NAC stock for 
cash, would then proceed to communicate its offer of 1% shares of Security 
for one NAC share, the stock of Security faded in the market from about 58 
to 53 bid. New Amsterdam Casualty got up to 61 bid in the regular trading 
market. 

Travelers and Aetna Life were in demand and penetrated the barrier of 
the high 80s, which on several occasions has been an exit point for large hold- 
ers. They both ended the week in the 90 range. AEL has an all-time high 
of about 109, Travelers 123. 

Lincoln National encountered selling for three days after reaching 250 fol- 
lowing the stock dividend-split news, but seemed to find considerable strength 
around 240. There were indications that professionals were short around the 
250 level and their covering could provide support. 

Continental Assurance was the luminary of the life stocks. It closed at 176 
bid, a gain of about 13 points for the week. This was in response to the re- 
port of an interview with President Howard Reeder in the Wall Street 
Journal of Dec. 12 on the splendid earnings. 

Crum & Forster continued to suggest that it is under accumulation and 
was 74 bid. National Life & Accident had another strong week and closed at 
112 bid, up 2 points. Northern Insurance gained 2 and got back above 40 for 
the first time since Donna. Seaboard Surety was entirely on the bid side, 
with no stock being available even in the 40 range. This kind of market 
situation tends to cause whispers. 

Announcement of the proposed acquisition of Standard Fire of Trenton 
by Reliance did not affect the market on the latter stock, at least immedi- 
ately. It remained in the range of 55-56. Standard Fire has been inactive. It 
used to trade now and then in the 50 range. On the basis of 2% shares 
of Reliance for one share of Standard, the latter stockholder would receive 
the equivalent of about $123 per share. He would receive stock currently 
paying a dividend of $4.85, whereas Standard has been paying $2. Standard 
had a liquidating value at Dec. 31, 1959 of about $130 and investment income 
per share of about $5. So in a sense the Standard stockholder is being offered 
full liquidating value and the entire investment income. 

Blyth & Co. had a special offering Monday of 16,000 shares of Fireman’s 
Fund at 5334. 

Franklin Life moved up smartly Monday to 73 bid. 

General Reinsurance slid 3 points to 120 when only the usual quarterly 
dividend was declared. Agricultural which was badly used by Donna came up 
a point. Providence Washington was also a trifle better. Its Donna losses 
equal more than 6 points in loss ratio. Federal advanced again and has nearly 
made up its recent 10% stock dividend. 

Commonwealth Life was wanted and moved up to 20 bid. Kansas City Life 
was sought at 1,300 with no sellers around. 


The dreadful airplane calamity Friday had no effect on the market al- 
though the insurance loss here will be immense. There seemed to be a lack 
of concentration in this group of passengers of persons who would be heavily 
insured. Sales of accident insurance at the airports will soar now. 

It was nearly 30 years ago that insurance against falling aircraft was pro- 
vided as a complement to fire and lightning insurance. It was, I believe, 
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item No. 6 in the 6-point supplemental contract. This was the precursor to 
extended coverage. It was designed as a bold stroke, with one motive, at 
least, to forestall fire insurance rate reductions after several years of declin- 
ing loss ratios. There were conservatives of that day who said this was her- 
esy to monkey up the classic fire insurance policy. 

et | 

Insurance stocks have been hit very little by year-end tax selling, even by 
those with substantial losses. The tone was too good for sellers to risk losing 
their positions by selling for taxes. Some stockholders doubled up in Novem- 
ber on issues in which they had paper losses, with the idea of selling the 
higher priced stock 31 days later. But they are likely to find themselves win- 
ners on the new purchase and even on the old and may decide after all to keep 
the whole parcel. Nationwide Corp. is one parcel that was hit by tax selling. 
It backed down to 24% and there met support. 

The effect of the high interest rates is going to be reflected full force in 
the life companies’ annual statements. There is an estimated improvement 
over-all in life company investment return of 16 basis points. Next year 
should be almost as good even if interest rates decline. This is so because 
the life companies will continue to enjoy refunding of old and low-yield 
securities at a very much higher ‘rate. Also, the companies are committed far 
ahead on mortgages and other types of loans, so they can continue to put 
out new money to good advantage. 

The buoyant stock market and the pick-up in the bond market amounting 
to’ about 1% points in high grade long term bonds brightens the portfolio 
picture of the fire-casualty companies. If the market holds until December 31, 
the annual statements will make good reading on the asset side. Also, in- 
vestment income is considerably higher with most companies. The dividend 
increases that have been coming along would have been even better except 
for Donna. The improved bond market lends strength to the fire-casualty 
stocks, as they are in the yield spectrum along with bank stocks, utilities 
and preferreds. 


—|!l— 

Something worth watching is the development of fire insurance subsidiaries 
or companions by weekly premium insurers. Until a few years ago this kind 
of business proceeded at a pedestrian pace but recently it has been showing 
signs of considerable promise. With the upgrading economically of their 
clientele, these policyholders possess household goods that are worth insuring. 
The debit agent has no competition for such an account and one call can do 
double duty and yield greater returns. Common practice is to insure only 
fire and windstorm up to $2,500 on household contents, no real property. The 
loss ratio runs about 30, but of course the handling costs are high. The growth 
is becoming impressive. United Insurance has a running mate—United Fire 
of New York—the stock of which is in demand and hard to come by. Inter- 
state Life & Accident, Chattanooga, is doing very well with Interstate Fire. 
Peninsular Life has Peninsular Fire well under way. Kentucky Central Life 
& Accident put Kentucky Central Ins. Co. into action early this year. One: of 
the very large weekly premium insurers is getting one shaped up right now. 

This spectator asks the courtesy of the column to salute J. Edward Day as 
our new head mail man and, as a Republican, to wish for his return to in- 
surance in four years as one of our biggest wheels. He gave brilliant service 
as Illinois insurance director and provided the kind of leadership in NAIC 
affairs that has been badly wanting in recent years. Mr. Day was critical and 
down on the cheats, but gayly good humored and witty. He was searchingly 
curious, loved to match ideas, was a good listener as well as talker and took 
to the platform frequently to ventilate the issues and to apprehend future 
developments and problems. He was proud of the staff that he assembled 
and strove to help gain recognition for the especially deserving men. 





America. He is also a director of In- 


Worthington To Be 
Home Life Chairman 


(CONTINUED FROM. PAGE 1) 
managing director of LIAMA. In this 
position he heads an organization re- 
presenting more than 400 life com- 
panies in the field of sales and sales 
management research. A CLU since 
1931, Mr. Wood is a graduate of Har- 
vard and holds a master’s degree in 
business administration from Colum- 
bia University. 

For Mr. Worthington, election to the 
chairmanship caps a life insurance 
career of more than 40 years. He 
started with Continental American of 
Delaware in 1919, going with Home 
Life in 1933 as assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies. He rose through sales 
management posts to become a mem- 
ber of the board in 1943 and executive 
vice-president in 1950 before his elec- 
tion as president. 


Developed ‘Planned Estates’ 


Mr. Worthington has been respon- 
sible for the development of “Planned 
Estates,’ Home Life’s company-wide 
sales, service and agency-building plan. 
Under his direction the company pio- 
neered in new methods of agent selec- 
tion, training and direction. 

Long active in life insurance affairs, 
Mr. Worthington last week was elected 
president of Life Insurance Assn. of 


stitute of Life Insurance, Life Under- 
writer Training Council and the Insur- 
ance Society of New York. He is a 
member of the advisory committee of 
the board of Chemical Bank New York 
Trust Co., a director and trust com- 
mittee member of Summit (N. J.) 
Trust Co. and chairman of the insur- 
ance committee of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce. He is a trustee 
and director-at-large of the YMCA of 
Greater New York, a member of the 
advisory board in the New York City 
Junior Achievement Group and a 
member of the board of governors of 
the Merchants Club of New York City. 
Mr. Huey’s career is outlined in 
another article in this issue. 


Pendergast Named President 
Of Michigan Life Counselors 
Harold D. Pendergast, a past presi- 
dent of Grand Rapids (Mich.) Life Un- 
derwriters Assn., has been elected 
president of Michigan Assn. of Life 
Insurance Counselors. Robert W. 
Steininger, Grand Rapids, and L. L. 
Mackey, Detroit, were named vice- 
presidents; Edward R. DeYoung, Grand 
Rapids, secretary, and Earl J. Christy, 
Dearborn, treasurer. New directors are 
Ruben Gold and Donald H. Leschoier, 
both of Detroit; E. Rodney Sutton, 
Flint, and C. Ronald Daman, Lansing. 
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Chances In The Field 


Mutual Benefit Life 

Jules H. Meyers 
has been appointed 
general agent at 
the Chestnut Hill 
office in Boston. 
He has been dis- 
trict manager of 
Union Central Life 
at East Orange, 
N.J., and _ before 
that assistant man- 
ager at New York. 
He entered the 
life business with 
Massachusetts Mu- 
tual at Newark. He is a CLU. 


Life Of Virginia 
N. James Malta, associate manager 
in the Cleveland No. 1 district office, 
has been named field training super- 
visor and is succeeded by Julius N. 
Papp, agent in the same office. 


Washington National 
L. C. Broome has been appointed 
general agent at Atlanta. He has been 
with Union Central Life there for the 





Jules H. Meyers 





J. O. Attaya 


L. C. Broome 


past eight years as agent and super- 
visor. 

John O. Attaya has been named gen- 
eral agent at Boston. He entered the 
business in 1952 as an agent for Mu- 
tual Life of New York. He was ap- 
pointed a division manager of Pruden- 
tial in 1956 and a brokerage manager 
of Berkshire Life in 1958. 


Ohio National 

Leonard H. Johnson has been ap- 
pointed regional supervisor at Kansas 
City for the group and pension de- 
partment. He will serve Missouri, 
northern Arkansas, southern Illinois 
and parts of Kansas, Nebraska and 
Iowa. 


California Life 
William H. Fissell, vice-president 
and agency director, has been trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia to supervise ac- 
tivities in the east in connection with 
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anticipated expansion there. His posi- 
tion as director of agencies will be 
temporarily assumed by Theodore 
Glasrud, vice-president and assistant 
to the president. 


Georgia International Life 

H. K. Kennedy has been appointed 
general agent at Charleston, W. Va. 
He has been with the Harmony- 
Kennedy general lines agency in 
Charleston and before that was with 
Allstate. 


Great-West Life 
Branches have 
been opened at 
Houston and Des 
Moines, both being 
the second office in 
each state for the 
company. An office 
was opened in Dal- 
las in 1951 and one 
at Davenport in 
1957. Woodrow 
Mann has been ap- 
pointed manager at 
Dallas and W. K. 
Irwin at Des 
Moines. The former has been in the 
Dallas agency and the latter has 
been district manager at Springfield, 
fll. The company now has 34 branches 
in the U. S. which account for half 
of the new sales yearly, which totaled 
$589 million in 1959. 

Charles Pryer, formerly supervisor, 
has been appointed manager at St. 
Catharines, Ontario, to succeed F. S. 
Brimacombe, who was transferred to 
Edmonton, Alberta. Both are CLUs. 

R. J. Brazill has been appointed a 
supervisor at Spokane, and H. L. Meier 
to a like post at Phoenix. 


Pacific Fidelity Life 
Carroll L. Moser has been named 
manager of a new Pacific Fidelity Life 
agency in Burbank, Cal. 


State Mutual Life 


Duane E. Wolfram, assistant general 
agent at Chicago, has been promoted 
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Woodrow Mann 





Duane E. Wolfram Richard T. Maurer 


to manager at Minneapolis. 

Richard T. Maurer, associate general 
agent at Dayton, O., has been pro- 
moted to manager at Cincinnati. 


Occidental Of Raleigh 
Claude L. Honeycutt has been 
named manager at High Point, N. C. 


Life Of Georgia 

A. H. Jones, North Carolina division 
manager, with headquarters at Char- 
lotte, has been transferred in that ca- 
pacity to South Carolina, with head- 
quarters at Columbia, to succeed W. 
G. Morrison, who was been appointed 
a director of agencies. 

Drennan Dobbs, Mississippi division 
manager with headquarters at Jack- 
son, has been transferred in that ca- 


pacity to Atlanta, to succeed O. C. 
Dobbs, who has been appointed a di- 
rector of agencies. 


Employers’ Life 

Thomas F. Nick- 
erson has been 
‘appointed life 
manager for Con- 
necticut, with 
headquarters at 
Hamden. He _ has 
been New England 
sales supervisor 
with headquarters 
at Hartford for 
Allstate and before 
that was assistant 
manager in the 
life and A&H de- 
partment of Travelers. 


Pilot Life 


William H. Hin- 
ton has been ap- 
pointed general 
agent at Jackson, 
Miss. He was with 
General American 
Life and, more re- 





Thomas F. Nickerson 





cently, completed 
Pilot’s training 
course under its 
management de- 
velopment pro- 
gram. William H. Hinton 


United States Life 

Robert J. Immel 
has been appointed 
general agent at 
Sherman Oaks, 
Cal. Mr. Immel, a 
CLU, has been dis- 
trict manager of 
New England 
Life’s Bare agency 
at Los Angeles. 

The Davis-Grant 
agency has been 
appointed general 
at Detroit. The 
agency was formed 
earlier in the year through a consolida- 
tion of the B. F. Davis agency and the 
U. S. Grant agency, two multiple lines 
agencies. The life department of the 
merged agency will be under the di- 
rection of Ulysses S. Grant. 





Robert J. Immel 


Valley Forge Life 

C. J. Noth has been named regional 
group manager in the New York 
branch office. 

C. F. VanGoethem, A. S. Brown and 
Tod Ryan have been appointed broker- 
age supervisors, respectively, at the 
Pittsburgh branch office, in the cen- 
tral Pennsylvania department, and at 
the Charlotte, N. C., branch office. 





6.001 Agents Is Fla. Assn. 
Membership Goal For 1961 


Florida Life Underwriters Assn. has 
set its 1961 membership goal at 6,001. 
The total was arrived at following a 
directors meeting which was attended 
by membership chairmen from local 
associations. ‘ 

The new goal represents a big jump 
from the state association’s record total 
of 5,121 members in 1960. Heading the 
membership drive will be Herbert 
Brinkley, Independent Life & Acci- 
dent, Tallahassee, who is vice-presi- 
dent of the Florida association and 
its membership chairman; David J. 
Blatt, Mutual of New York, Palm 
Beach, who is association president, 
and Stanley Stone, executive secre- 
tary. 
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Mild First-Quarter 


Dip, Then Rise See 


By Pru ‘61 Forecast 


Prudential, in its business forecag 
for 1961, predicts a mild dip ti: the 
first quarter of the year followed by, 
strong advance in ‘ne second half, 

The gross national product—the va}. 
ue of all goods and services produce 
in the nation—will exceed $514 billion, 
an increase of $10 billion above th 
1960 figure, the forecast says. 


Consumer spending will reach a ree. |) 


ord $337 billion, up $9 billion, remain. 
ing close to recent levels for durable 
goods and climbing for non-durable 
and services. Government spending— 
federal, state, and municipal combine 
—will rise steadily and substantially 
and amount to some $107.5 billion, g 
gain of $7.5 billion. 


Foreign Trade Export Surplus 


Foreign trade, which showed an ex. 
port surplus of $2.7 billion in 1969, 
will gain an additional $1 billion jp 
the coming year, but the deficit in the 
over-all balance of international pay. 
ments will continue. 

Residential construction will rise 
about $1 billion and total over $2 
billion, with an expected increase of 
6% in housing starts. Expenditures on 
plant and equipment will drop $3 bil. 
lion to just below $46 billion, and in- 
ventories wil] decline slightly, by about 
$2 billion. 

This is Prudential’s 10th economic 
forecast. It has been prepared annv- 
ally since 1951 by Gordon McKinley, 
executive director of economic and in- 
vestment research, and his staff of 
company economists. Its average error 
in estimating the gross national prod- 
uct during the past nine years has 
been 142%. The forecast for this year 
was 1% above the actual figure. How- 
ever, the forecast tends to be con- 
servative, and was on the high side of 
the actual GNP only twice and on the 
low side seven times. 


Look At The Future 


In its look at the future, the forecast 
says, “Instead of becoming more prone 
to a serious depression, the U.S. econ- 
omy is becoming progressively more 
stable. Particularly in the year ahead, 
the economy is likely to accomplish 
its adjustment with relatively little 
hesitation in its forward progress. 

“Consumer prices will remain close 
te current levels throughout 1961. In- 
tensified competition both at home and 
abroad will provide a_ pointed re 
minder to business and labor that real 
profits, real wages, and real economit 
welfare depend on the quality and 
quantity of what we produce, not 
how fast we can bid up dollar tags. 


1960 Reviewed 


Reviewing 1960, the Prudential econ- 
omists said, “Employment has rise 
by over one million, incomes are Up, 
and prices have not climbed as rapidly 
as in many previous years.” 

Despite these achievements, “the 
decade of the ‘soaring sixties’ has nd 
started off with the striking advane 
so widely predicted at the beginning 
of the year.” 

Inventory cutback in the secon 
quarter offset a good portion of tht 
rise which occurred in consume 
spending, in exports and in busines 
goods purchases. By the third qual 
ter, it began to have its effect e 
sales of finished goods. But, followit 
the minor dip in the third quarter, i 
gross national product appears to have 
set a new peak in the fourth quartet 
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North American L.&C. 


John C. Skog- 
lund has been ap- 
pointed assistant 
to the president. 
He will work as 
chief liaison of- 
ficer between the 
insurer and _ its 
new advertising 
agency, Campbell- 
Mithun, and will 
coordinate a mar- 
keting program 
geared toward 
planned expansion 
into Canada. Mr. Skoglund has been 
agency comptroller for four years. 





John C. Skoglund 


General American Life 


W. R. Condon has been named di- 
rector of life underwriting to succeed 
Douglas Wood, who is on leave of ab- 
nce because of illness. Mr. Condon 
has been with Ohio National Life since 
1950 and underwriting secretary since 
1955. He is a fellow of Life Office 
Management Assn. and_ currently 
tharman of the joint education and 
examination committee of Home 
Office Life Underwriters Assn. and 
Institute of Home Office Underwriters. 
In other underwriting changes Al- 
vin Senter was named manager of se- 
lection and Joseph Borgwald senior 
underwriter, specializing in individual 
cases. Both have been with the com- 
pany a number of years. 


Kansas City Life 


Warren J. MHunzicker has_ been 
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amed assistant medical director. Dr. 
unzicker is a cardiologist and for 
our years was in private practice in 
pokane. In 1958 he became assistant 
edical director of National Life & 
Accident and remained there until his 
appointment by Kansas City Life. 

James Mortensen has been named 
associate actuary. A fellow of Society 
of Actuaries, he was formerly senior 
atuary for five years of American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Before 
hat, he was assistant actuary of Se- 
curity L.&.A. of Denver for five years. 


New England Life 


Henri Bourneuf, 2nd vice-president 
in the mortgage and real estate de- 
reent, will resign Jan. 1., to be- 
tome vice-president of Real Estate In- 
vestment Trust of America. 


Life Of Georgia 

G. S. Cutini, who has been in charge 
f sales in Arkansas, Mississippi and 
uisiana, has been named director of 
gencies, research. He is president of 
e Atlanta CLU chapter. 

W. G: Morrison, South Carolina divi- 
lon manager with headquarters at 
olumbia, has been named director of 
gencies for the Carolinas and Vir- 
Inia. He is a past president of North 
d South Carolina Life Underwriters 
ssns. 

0. C. Dobbs, Atlanta division man- 
ger, has been appointed director of 
encies for Kentucky, western Ten- 
fssee and Arkansas. He is a_ past 


tesident of Atlanta Life Underwrit- 
ts Assn. 














Equitable Society 
G. R. Parker, assistant manager of 
up annuity sales, and H. J. Zal- 


sky, senior sales assistant, have 
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Home Office Changes 


been named associate manager and 
assistant manager, respectively, in the 
group annuity division. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 

J. K. Powell, assistant regional su- 
pervisor of mortgage loans in the 
Dallas district office, has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of 
the mortgage loan department. 


Lutheran Mutual Life 


Paul F. McKee 
has been named 
director of agen- 
cies of Lutheran 
Mutual Life at 
Clinton, Ia., re- 
placing the late 
Charles McGee. 
Mr. McKee began 
with United Bene- 
fit Life in 1941. 
During his 18 
years with that 
company he served 
as reinsurance un- 
derwriter, director of training and as- 
sistant vice-president. In addition to 
these positions he also spent two years 
in the field as associate general agent 
for Indiana. In 1959 Mr. McKee joined 
Fidelity Life Assn. of Fulton, IIl., as 
vice-president and director of agencies, 
serving in the position until moving 
to Lutheran Mutual. 





Paul F. McKee 


SECURITY AMERICAN LIFE— 
Marshall P. Scott, administrative vice- 
president, has been elected president. 
Fred J. Sawyer Jr. has been named 
agency director. He has been with 
Acacia Mutual and Franklin Life at 
Memphis. Elected directors were Sid- 
ney E. Leiwant, a life member of Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table and chairman 
and president of Life Agency of New 
Jersey and of Dominion Life at New- 
ark, and Harold P. Tasker, a pension 
and insurance consultant and former 
associate professor of military science 
and tactics at the Citadel, Charleston. 


AMERICAN FAMILY LIFE of Mad- 
ison, Wis.—Henry W. Harvey will re- 
sign as treasurer Dec. 31 and will be 
succeeded by Hugh D. Wallace, comp- 
troller. Mr. Harvey joined the company 
in 1944, became comptroller in 1947 
and treasurer in 1958. 


APPALACHIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
has named J. T. Smith, assistant 
agency director, as acting agency di- 
rector. 


GLEANER LIFE—J. G. Kulick, a 
board member for four years, has been 
appointed to the newly-created post of 
director of fraternal activities. 


MONTICELLO LIFE—Wells T. Al- 
bade has been named sales manager. 





Home Office Management 
Meeting To Be At Dallas 


The annual home office management 
conference of SMU institute will be 
held Jan. 9-13 at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, Dallas. Among the subjects to 
be discussed are the affect of auto- 
mation on home office operations, the 
manpower shortage, and the trend to- 
ward multiple line companies. 

Enrollment is limited to 70 because 
this is a round table-type conference 
in which those in attendance may 
participate. 


Rawles Tells A&S 
Men Opportunities 


For Record Production 

ST. LOUIS—Two golden opportuni- 
ties for record production of A&S 
business in 1961 are presently enjoyed 
by the salesmen of such protection, 
Jack E. Rawles, 2nd vice-president and 
manager of agencies Lincoln National 
Life, told members of St. Louis Assn. 
of A&H Underwriters at the Decem- 
ber meeting. 

These opportunities surpass any 
heretofore enjoyed, he contended, and 
were made possible by the provisions 
of the 1954 code for business insurance 
and new provisions of the social secur- 
ity laws relative to A&S. He also 
warned that unless insurance people 
are alive to the situation and do 
the job the American people expect 
and demand, the federal government 
will step in and replace everything, 
including private insurance, perhaps. 

With respect to social security, he 
recalled that in its early phases life 
insurance agents were very much op- 
posed to it until they discovered it 
merely supplemented private life in- 
surance and began tying it into their 
programing for clients. The same 
can and should be done by the A&S 
agents, he said, because it will enable 
them to greatly increase their selling 
of personal programs for A&S protec- 
tion. 

Turning to the expanding markets for 
A&S today, he said those are due 
primarily to the rapid rise in medical 
expense coverage and the _ public’s 
realization that the most important 
protection is against major injuries and 
prolonged illnesses. Analyzing this 
need, he stressed that A&S is at its 
best when it insures adequately against 
a big loss happening. Conversely, such 
insurance is at its worst when it is 
used for trivial losses due to accidents 
and sickness. 

As to major changes in the opera- 
tions of companies in these fields of 
insurance, he told of the growing 
tendency to make commercial policies 
almost like non-can. Today, few com- 
panies refuse to renew a policy be- 
cause the health of the insured has 
changed, he said. Encouraging this 
trend are the new tax laws favoring 
non-can protection over the old form 
commercial coverages. 

He mentioned the development of 
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old age coverage for medical expense, 
saying that Continental and Mutual of 
Omaha pioneered this step but other 
companies are adopting the principle. 
Instead of stopping the protection en- 
tirely at age 75, some companies now 
have no age limit. 

It is interesting to note, he pointed 
out, that old people don’t “run to the 
hospital.”” A man of 75 is afraid to go 
to the hospital because he fears he 
will never return home alive. There is 
also a trend toward longer benefit 
periods and to longer waiting periods 
with some deductible provisions— 
somewhat similar to those used by 
automobile and fire insurance com- 
panies, such as on collision and wind- 
storm and hail losses. He said exten- 
sion of the waiting period eliminates 
trivial claims, such as minor house 
repairs formerly passed along to insur- 
ance companies by home owners with 
100% windstorm and hail coverages. 


Total Needs Selling 


Programing of A&S is total needs 
selling, he continued. The genuine 
needs of the prospect should be taken 
into consideration—such as the clean- 
up fund, expenses in cases which do 
not result in death, and medical ex- 
penses for survivors. 

Other needs, of course, include loss 
of income, the most important of all; 
readjustment of income in the recovery 
period; income for mortgage payments; 
for dependency periods, and continued 
income for the balance of the assured 
normal working years, and retirement 
income—with waiver of premium. 

Touching on business insurance, in- 
cluding partnerships and buy and sell 
agreements, he illustrated a_ typical 
case to show how insurance can be 
used to take full advantage of tax 
deductions, fully protecting the in- 
jured or ill member of a firm without 
adversely reducing the profits or in- 
come of his business associates. 

In closing, he stressed that agents 
should turn to programing and other 
methods of creating new _ business 
rather than simply replacing existing 
policies previously sold by other agents 
in the hospitalization field. It was in 
this connection that he warned that 
the federal government might step in 
and do the job for the insurance 
agents. 

November sales of Indianapolis Life 
increased 11%. 
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Hail Creation Of Unit To Meet With Field 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
dent of American Life Convention, said 
that ALC had heard that IRS is using 
its unit in Hartford to develop a hand- 
book for field auditors and that prob- 
ably the reason that so little has thus 
far been heard about audits is that 
IRS is waiting for the handbook to be 
completed. 

Information Clearing-House Needed 


Mr. Shield said it would be quite 
helpful to have a “mechanism” set up 
so that LIA, ALC and Life Insurers 
Conference could receive and dis- 
seminate information as to what is 
being done everywhere by IRS and its 
auditors. 

Mr. Shepherd said he would like to 
talk with Mr. Shield about setting up 
some formal basis for keeping in touch 
on such developments, as it is obvious 
that “there is going to be a mess of 
litigation.” 

Henry Rood, senior vice-president 
of Lincoln National Life and chairman 
of the committee that has been work- 
ing with the IRS on regulations for 
the company income tax, explained 
the effect of the final regulations cov- 
ering phase I. He paid special tribute 
to the staff members in New York and 


Washington. 

President Harold J. Cummings of 
Minnesota Mutual Life told of the ef- 
forts being made to prevent the law 
from taxing interest that is entitled 
to tax exemption. He said there now 
are between 70 and 80 companies that 
want to see the matter through to the 
end of the line and at least two or 
three companies are ready with figures 
to go into court with, though they 
hope they won’t have to. Neither LIA 
nor ALC is taking a stand in this, 
since its members are divided on it. 

Roger Murray, professor at Columbia 
University and chairman of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research 
pension research project, said it ap- 
pears that pensions do not diminish 
other forms of savings, and hence seem 
to be a net addition to personal sav- 
ings. This may be a transitional phen- 
omenon, he conceded, but said that if 
it is, it is a pretty long transition, for 
people who have been in pension plans 
for as much as 15 years seem to save 
in about the same degree as_ those 
covered for much shorter periods. 

Harry E. Blagden, 2nd _ vice-presi- 
dent and associate actuary of Pruden- 
tial, said it is too early to say what the 
effect will be from the tax relief ac- 
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WANT ADS 


Rates—$22 per inch per insertion--i inch minimum—sold in units of half-inches. Limit— 

40 words per inch. Deadline 4 P.M. Friday of week before publication in Chicago office— 

175 W. Jackson Blvd. Individuals placing ads are requested te make payment in advance. 
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Blvd., Chicago 40, Illinois. 


HOME OFFICE ADMINISTRATOR 


A medium-sized midwest company needs a man familiar with 
all Home Office details of a life operation. He must be able to 
supervise and must be prepared to put in long hours reviewing 
present systems and bringing them up to date. 


This is not a position for someone who wants to sit back in an 
easy chair and call himself an executive. This is the top inside 
position in the company and demands a man with complete 
Home Office experience who is not afraid of work. 


The company has ample surplus for growth. Salary commensu- 
rate with ability with increases after the man shows he can do 
the job. Our present staff knows of this ad. Reply in complete 
confidence to Box V-40, National Underwriter, 175 W. Jackson 











AVAILABLE 


Agency Manager, married, age 24, M.B.A. de- 
gree. Ten years life insurance experience; 5 in 
field management. Successful personal producer 
and field manager with very large national 
company. Desires challenging job as regional 
or H.O. superintendent of agencies. Excellent 
references. Prefer Eastern U. S. Salary aprx. 
$18,000. Write Box ¥-34, National Underwriter, 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 








AVAILABLE 
A Life Agency Officer with an excellent record 
and background who is stymied in present 
position. Interesied in first sales position with 
a well established Combination Co. Write Box 
V-35, National Underwriter, 175 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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Immediate openings for Fellows and Associates 
Excellent opportunity in large life insurance com- 
any 


% Experience desirable in Individual, Group, or 
Pension lines, Research, Administration, or 
Consuiting. 

% Salary commensurate with experience. 

% Excellent opportunities for advancement in sal- 
ary and position. 

% Must have potential for M 
bilities. 

% Our staff informed about this ad. 

Send full details of education and professional 

experience to: Box V-32, National Underwriter, 

175 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, illinois. 
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corded group annuities in the current 
life company income tax law. As com- 
pared with trusteed plans, group an- 
nuities sold by life companies are still 
handicapped by premium taxes and 
treatment of capital gains. He said 
Prudential had lost more group an- 
nuity business in 1960 than in any 
previous year. 


Speakers From Outside The Business 


Luncheon speakers both days were 
f-om outside the business: President 
Thomas J. Watson Jr. of International 
Business Machines Corp., who talked 
on the need for a _ forward-looking 
policy in Cuba and the rest of Latin 
America, and Wernher von Braun, 
director of the development operations 
division of the army ballistic missile 
agency, whose subject was “Why Must 
We Conquer Space?” 

Other talks not reported in last 
week’s issue are covered elsewhere in 
this issue. 


Wayne Is N. Y. State Assn. 
Regional V-P, Succeeding 
Anchell, New NALU Trustee 


Stanley R. Wayne, Mutual Benefit 
Life, New York, has been named re- 
gional vice-president of New York 
State Life Underwriters Assn., to fill 
the unexpired term of Charles An- 
chell, New York Life, New York, who 
has resigned his state association post 
to devote more time to his new duties 
as NALU trustee, a position he was 
elected to at the annual meeting in 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Wayne is immediate past pres- 
ident of New York City Life Under- 
writers Assn. and has been active in 
local and state association work for 14 
years. Mr. Anchell, also a past presi- 
dent of the New York City association, 
was elected a regional vice-president 
of the state unit in June, 1959. 


Health Insurance 


Termed ‘Silent Partner’ 

Health insurance was termed a 
man’s “silent partner’ by Conrad 
Lamb, Southland Life, San Antonio, 
at San Antonio Health Underwriters 
Assn.’s November meeting. 

Mr. Lamb said when a prospect ac- 
cuses him of using pressure, he replies 
that actually the prospect made the 
pressure. The salesman of health in- 
surance is only trying to relieve the 
pressure on the uninsured; if the lat- 
ter waits too long it is too late. 

The speaker said he never closes a 
sale without making sure the prospect 
likes him; this is essential if future 
calls are to prove productive. 
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A special Christmas touch brightex 
the Nashville skyline during the hol. 
day season—a pair of huge electric 
crosses on the Life & Casualty Tower, 
31-story home office building of Lit 
& Casualty. Effect is created by light 
in offices on eight floors. 


No. American Life, Chicago, 


Reports November Sales Up 


North American Life of Chicago re. 
ports life volume sales during Noven. 
ber __ totaled $8,236,404—exceedin 
sales of the comparable period las 
year by almost 17%. Written life vol. 
ume for the first 11 months is now 
running more than 29% ahead of the 
same months of last year. The average 
size life policy written during the first 
11 months of 1960 was $8,895, con- 
pared with $7,446 last year; up mor 
than 21%. 





Job Open In Guam 

Richard F. Taitano, insurance con- 
missioner of Guam, has written TH 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER the informa- 
tion that his deputy will return to the 
mainland early in 1961, thus creating 
a vacancy in the department. This isa 
contract position, and those interested 
may obtain information from the Di 
rector of Labor and Personnel, Govei- 
nor of Guam, Agana, Guam. 





Taking Life In- 
surance Assn. helm 
is William P. 
Worthington, pres- 
ident of Home Life 
of New York, as 
he receives gavel 
following election 
to presidency of 
LIA from his pred- ° 
ecessor, Deane C. 
Davis, president of 
National Life of 
Vermont. Election 
took place during 
the association’s 
annual meeting in 
New York. 
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|Mrs. Marion Eberly, 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin 
Lauded By Johnson 


Holgar J. Johnson, president of In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, took time 
out at the institute’s annual meeting 
in New York to pay tribute to Mrs. 
Marion Stevens Eberly, who retired 
this year after 14 years as director of 
the institute’s women division, and to 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin for his 57 years of 
contributions to life insurance, the last 
Iseven years as the institute’s consult- 
ant on health and welfare, who will 
retire at the end of the year. 

Mrs. Eberly was credited with laying 
the groundwork and developing the 
institute’s work with women’s groups 
throughout the nation. Through her 
leadership, Mr. Johnson said, the in- 
stitute has made a significant contri- 
pution to the more adequate under- 
standing of life insurance and its rela- 
tion to sound family life with the 
women of the country. 

Dr. Dublin’s 50 years of service to 
life insurance with Metropolitan Life 
and his several years with the institute 
have added materially to the stature of 
the life insurance business, Mr. John- 


righten; | son said. 
he hol.) “We shall miss both Dr. Dublin and 
lectrie | Mrs. Eberly in our councils,” he said. 


“They have contributed much to the 


Tower, p : 
institute, the business and the public.” 
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Mecklenborg, Scoville 
In New D. L. B. Posts 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
Leaders Club five consecutive years, 
and served as a director, treasurer, 
secretary and vice-president of the 
Cincinnati Life Underwriters Assn. He 
isa graduate of the University of Cin- 
cinnati School of Business Adminisitra- 
tion, with membership in Beta Gamma 
Sigma scholastic honorary society. 

Mr. Scoville entered life insurance 
in 1951 with Connecticut Mutual Life 
at Cincinnati on graduation from the 
University of Michigan Law School, 
which he attended after graduation 
from Miami University at Oxford, O. 
He was a consistent member of the 
Connecticut Mutual President’s Club 
and winner of the national quality 
award. He taught CLU classes at the 
University of Cincinnati for several 
years. He is a past president of the 
Cincinnati chapter of Sons of the 
American Revolution, Michigan Alum- 
ni Club of Cincinnati and the third dis- 
trict of the Michigan Alumni Assn. 
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Wisconsin Backs McNamara 
For Secretary Of NALU 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 
consin association, University of Wis- 
consin seminar for advanced life un- 
derwriting, and as chairman of the 
Wisconsin committee on legislation. He 
was elected a trustee of NALU in 1957 
and reelected in 1959. Prior to 1957 
he had been a member of several 
NALU committees and he has been 
chairman of the committee on resolu- 
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tions and, for the past two years, 
chairman of the committee on state 
law and legislation. 

Mr. McNamara is chairman of the 
newly-appointed selection committee 
to secure a new managing director of 
NALU when Executive Vice-President 
Lester O. Schriver retires. 

In his more than 30 years in life 
insurance, Mr. McNamara was first an 
agent for New York Life. Later he was 
agency supervisor of Lincoln National 
and then assistant dfrector of agencies 
of Old Line Life. In the late 30s, he 
took over a small agency of Old Line 
Life which under his direction has 
grown to be the second largest of the 
company. For 20 years he has qualified 
personally for his company’s Leaders 
Club. 


Insurance Stock Ads 


Result In SEC Move 
Against D. C. Dealer 


Securities & Exchange Commission 
has suspended G. J. Mitchell Jr. Co. of 
Washington D. C., from membership 
in National Assn. of Securities Dealers 
for 15 days, beginning Dec. 19, charg- 
ing the firm with improperly advertis- 
ing insurance company shares. 

SEC charged that one Mitchell ad- 
vertisement headlined “Do You Have 
$100 To Invest?” stated that “life in- 
surance stocks are growth stocks” and 
that $1,000 invested in three named 
life insurance companies in the vear 
each was organized would have pres- 
ent values ranging from $68,000 to 
more than $1 million. 

The G. J. Mitchell Jr. Co. came un- 
der SEC scrutiny earlier this year, 
when it became the underwriter of a 
proposed stock offering by the then 
newly formed Aviation Employees 
Corp. Under SEC regulations, an un- 
derwriter is prohibited from sending 
out literature that goes beyond what 
is contained in a company’s prospectus. 
The Mitchell company claimed it in- 
advertently mailed out general sales 
literature to some persons to whom 
were also sent the Aviation Employees 
Corp. prospectus. The firm withdrew 
from underwriting Aviation Employees 
stock in March, virtually suspended its 
sales activities in life insurance stocks, 
and voluntarily ceased all advertising 
and promotion of such stocks. 


Quintet Of New Orleans 
Life Companies Merge 


Five New Orleans life insurance 
companies have merged to form Life 
Insurance Company of the South, 
which will have capital of $1 million 
and a surplus of $1,175,000. The com- 
panies involved in the merger are 
Guardian National Life, Louisiana 
General Life, Pioneer Bankers Life, 
Bankers Protective Life and Life of 
the South. 

All five companies are locally owned 
and there will be no public offering of 
stock. President of the merged com- 
panies is L. A. Keppler, president of 
Guardian National and one of its 
founders. 


North Not Attending Forum 


On Advanced Underwriting 

In the Dec. 17 issue of THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER, it was incorrectly re- 
ported that NALU President William 
E. North, New York Life, Evanston, 
Ill., would be participating in the ad- 
vanced underwriting forum at the 
University of Puerto Rico, Jan. 8-13. 
Mr. North’s office has informed this 
paper that he will not be attending 
the meeting. 
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New Managing Director Long With LIAMA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 

was an educational director in the U.S. 
Public Health Service before entering 
the life insurance business in 1936 
with Provident Life of North Dakota. 
A year later he became assistant 
secretary and in 1941 agency secretary. 
After World War II, in which he 
served in the navy in helping ad- 
minister the National Service life in- 
surance program, he rejoined Provident 
Life as regional superintendent of 
agencies. 

Since he has been with LIAMA, 
Mr. Huey has handled many company 
consultation responsibilities, and most 
recently he has had charge of co- 
ordinating the international activities 
of LIAMA. 

Announcement of Mr. Huey’s elec- 
tion as managing editor of the LIAMA 


$550,000 ON ONE MAN 


Air Crash Brings 
Mutual Benefit Life 
Its Biggest Claim 


A $550,000 death claim resulting from 
the crash of two airliners in Brooklyn 
and Staten Island Dec. 16 will be the 
largest ever paid by Mutual Benefit 
Life. 

The company reported that to date 
it knew of six other policyholders 
among the plane crash victims. The 
total amount of Mutual Benefit Life 
claims on victims of the crash is more 
than a million dollars. 

One policy was one year and one 
day old. Even though the full second 
year’s premium was paid, the company 
will inciude in its payment to the bene- 
ficiaries all of this premium excevt for 
one day. Another policy, for $50,000, 
was less than a year old. 


Deaths 


(Additional deaths on page 14) 


JOSEPH A. MARR, 64, associate 
general agent of Penn Mutual Life at 
Washington, D.C., died after a long 
illness. He entered the life insurance 
business in 1917, became general agent 
of State Mutual Life in 1924, and co- 
general agent with the late Thomas 
R. Crowley of State Mutual Life in 
1931. Five years ago, because of poor 
health, he became associate general 
agent. Mr. Marr, a CLU, had been 
president of Penn Mutual General 
Agents Assn., District of Columbia 
General Agents & Managers Assn., 
District of Columbia Life Underwriters 
Assn. and of District of Columbia Life 
Insurance & Trust Council. In 1952, he 
received the D. C. Life Underwriters 
Assn.’s Bernard L. Wilner award for 
outstanding performance in the life 
insurance field. 











CHARLES C. KING Jr., 42, manager 
of Equitable Society at Memphis, died 
of a heart attack. He joined Equitable 
in 1940, becoming district manager at 
Memphis in 1951. 


WALTER HOYLE, 55, general coun- 
sel, claim department, Provident L.&A., 
died at Chattanooga following a sh 
illness. 





November sales of Business Men’s 
Assurance amounted to $56,649,608 and 
broke records for the Grant month 
sales campaign. The sales were an in- 
crease of 49% over last year. 


board was made to LIAMA staff mem- 
bers by Kenneth B. Skinner, president 
of LIAMA and vice-president and 
agency director of Southland Life of 
Dallas. In a letter to agency officers 
of LIAMA’s 400 member companies, 
Mr. Skinner pointed to the growth of 
the organization in numbers and in 
activities during Mr. Wood’s tenure as 
managing director. He mentioned the 
Management Development Program, 
which includes the agency officers 
schools and the new management 
orientation schools; the longer con- 
sulation calls on member companies; 
the greatly expanded international 
activities and the vigorous continua- 
tion of research activities. 

Mr. Huey will become the fifth head 
of LIAMA’s staff since its beginning 
in 1922 as the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau. Besides Mr. Wood, 
he was preceded by Frederic M. Peirce, 
now president of General American 
Life, Charles J. Zimmerman, now 
president of Connecticut Mutual Life, 
and the late John Marshall Holcombe 
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BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE, Inc. 
ACTUARIES 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
LIFE—FIRE—CASUALTY 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 
ATLANTA NEW YORK 
DALLAS MIAMI 
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COATES, HERFURTH & 
ENGLAND 


Consulting Actuaries 


San Francisco Denver los Angeles 








WILLIAM C. CONLEY 
Consulting Actuary 
Lansing and Detroit, Michigan 
811 American Bank Bldg., Lansing 68, Mich. 








E. P. HIGGINS & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 
Pension Consultants 


Bourse Building Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance—Pensions 


2801 North Meridian St. 5002 Dodge St. 
Indianapolis 8, Ind. Omaha 32, Neb. 








NELSON and WARREN 
Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 
I 














THE 
HOWARD E. COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Consulting Actuaries 
2859 N. MERIDIAN ST. « INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 











The Team Behind 


Key Man 








the Kansas City Life, | 


hie 
SOK OR erte 


Just as a key man ina We, at Kansas City Life, 


football game cannot have long been aware 
run for a touchdown 


without the strong 
blocking assistance of plete training program, 
the line, so an insurance as well as sales aids 
agent cannot do his best designed exclusively for 
job without the solid block- them ...one more evidence 
ing of the Field Training of the fact that at Kansas 
and Sales Promotion divi- City Life the agent is 


sions of his home office. Key Man. 





WO (( Cy RR INSURANCE 
[KANN OAS hi COMPANY 
Home Office / Broadway at Armour / Kansas City, Missouri 
Represented in 41 States and the District of Columbia 
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